MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, January, 1894. 


COMPARISON OF TWO ACADIAN 
FRENCH DIALECTS SPOKEN IN 
the north-east of North America with 
the Franco-Canadian dialect spoken 
at Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 


II. 


**(5) (at, a7, in this list pronounced like 2 in 
Fr. ¢r2s with a tendency to the sound of a in 
E. father).” 

This is not true for the two Acadian dialects ; 
indeed, I have observed, it is not an Acadian 
feature, but is one of the best defined charac- 
teristics distinguishing Acadian from Canadian 


‘French.s6 The vowel sound discussed of the 


words in the two Acadian dialects below re- 
corded, is the same as in standard French, as 
can be seen, together with other points which 
show differences from each other in the Acadi- 
an dialects as well as from standard French 
in the following comparison : 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


1 aglé *anglais « aglé 
2 aré aurais 
zev ev 
3 avé ave 
4 balés® baldis7 balé 
5 délé délat délée 
6 agré engrais agré 
7 épé épats épée 
8 aséi essai éséi 
g éstré extrait A like form not 
in use 
to fés9 fait fés9 


56 This interesting Canadian peculiarity of pronunciation 
noted by Professor Squair is one of the dialect peculiarities 
of Poitou, as can be seen by comparing Léopold Favre's, 
*Glossaire du Poitou’ (Niort, 1868), p. Ixii. 

* Prof. Squair’s note: ‘‘So also ¢cossais, francais, etc.” 

57 Cf. for the first @ list (1), no. ro. 

58 Cf. Professor Sheldon’s daZi# no, 93 of “‘ Specimens.” 

59 At Falls of Montmorency I recorded fét; M. Legendre 
also remarks it on p. 134 of his article referred to in notes 39 
and 40. My own observations prove to me that the pro- 
nouncing of a final ¢ where none is usually heard in modern 
Fr. is far more common about Quebec and at the Falls, 
where I took notes, than in the Acadian regions I have ex- 
amined. Ch, Thurot’s observations on such words—many of 
them the very same words where a # final is still heard in 
Canada—are of direct value here: Tome ii, pp. 86-97 (“De 
la prononciation francaise au xvi. sfécle”’). 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


11 fré frais fré 

12 arnwa6e harnais harnwa6e 
13 zamé jamais zamé 
14 laid 

15 lédé: laide led6: 
16 lait 1é6x 

17 mé mais mé 

18 mdv€é mauvais move 
19 monet monnaie 
20 palé palais palé 

21 parfé parfait parfé 
22 ple plait ple 

23 portré portrait portré 
24 réd raide réd 

25 swé souhait. 
26 tré trazt tré 

27 vA vais va 

28 vré vrat vré 


‘* (6) (az, at in this list pronounced like é in 
Fr. 

The only words of the Acadian type noted 
in this list pronounced, with reference to the 
vowel sound discussed, as Professor Squair 
notes, are gé=Fr. gaz and mé=Fr. mai, and 
those so only in ‘the Carleton dialect. My 
observations on Canadian French and Acadian 
French demonstrate that the closed é-sound 
in such words as in the list below is more of a 
Canadian than an Acadian characteristic. 
The comparison will illustrate this as well as 
other variations there may be in the words. 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


1 Agléz anglaiset 
2 afér| affatre afér| 
3 aider aidé62 


60 There were two forms in the sixteenth century harnais 
harneis—Thurot explains, tome i, p. 404-5. 

61 Montmorency lét. 

t Not popular. {A form like monnaie not used, 

+ Prof. Squair’s note: “So also ¢cossaise, etc,”’ 

Latin a+palatal as in many cases in this list (or sometimes 
the palatal precedes) written ai in modern Fr., can be found 
in the dialects pronounced very nearly as Prof. Squair indi- 
cates: cf, J6nain, no, 2 afeire, no, 19 feire. 

62 P. Jénain gives: Alpg, alder (Berry)—‘‘ Nous disons 
plus souvent ainde et ainder”*—‘ Dictionnaire du patois 
saintonge’ (Paris, 1869). These two latter forms I noted at 
Port Daniel, P.Q. For the explanation of forms like “ ale’ 
and “‘ajde,”’ see pp. 171-2, 2446, ‘Grammatik des Altfranzis- 
ischen,’ E, Schwan, Leipzig, 1893 (ad edition). 
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CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


4 éné ainé (pla viy6)t 
5 ér air 
6 ézé aisé ézé 
bézé baiser ké)63 
$én chaine én 
Sér chair $ér 
10 $éz chaise $éz 
11 klér clair klér 
12 k6parét comparattre k6parét 
13 kdnét connaitre — 
14 k6étrér contraire k6otrér 
15 krét crainte kr&t 
16 distrér distraire (fér dii tr#6s)Fr. 
Saire du train 
17 Agré:sé engraisser agré:sé 
18 épés épaisse épés 
19 fér| faire fér| 
20 furnéz fournaise furnéz 
21 frés fraiche 
22 gé gai_ ge 
23 raisse rés 
24 hén aine én 
25 mé mai mé 
26 mét maitre mét 
27 mdvéz mauvaise movéez 
28 militér militér 
29 net naitre nét 
30 plér plaire plér 
31 piinéz punaise piinéz 
32 rafrésir rafraichir rafré:sir 
33 rozér rosatre rdozér 
34 te tate (A form like Fr. 
tate not used) 
35 tréné trainer tréné 
36 trét traitre trét 


**(7) (a, 4, in this list pronounced like aw in 
E. saw; i/ and idle have the normal Fr. pro- 
nunciation).” 

The comparison below will best illustrate 
the differences. I was told by the school- 
mistress, Mlle. Allard (Alar), in Carleton that 
4 represented in such words the pronunciation 


1 A form like Fr. ané¢ is not used, 
63 A form bézé or “baiser” not in use ; 5 bdk—=un baiser, Fr, 
bec in the meaning given 3° familiarly bouche” (Littré). 


64 The #-form, however, is the regular one in this dialect. 


Fr. o before (not nasal) is regularly represented by #, thus 
bun—Fr, donne, um=—Fr,. homme. Cf. Pascal Poirier’s re- 
marks in Soirées Canadiennes, vol, iii, article on p. 63: 
“homme devient houme,” etc. See also the important re- 
marks of Thurot thereon, vol. ii, p. 520. This is also a 
peculiarity of some dialects in France: as, for example, 
Berri (see JOnain’s ‘Saintonge dic’y’) and of Poitou, ‘ Dic. 
etymologique du patois poitevin,’G. Lévrier (Niort, 1867). 
J6nain gives “c’neutre.”’ 

65 Fér dii tr=, was given me as used like Fr. distraire (not 
in use), Fr. faire du train. 


of the rising generation, while old people 
uttered the vowel sound discussed by Pro- 
fessor Squair in this list, a (I should write a 
rather than @ in some cases). 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


1 bayé bailler bayé 

2 batay bataille batay 
3 kay caille kay 

4 ékay écaille ékay 

5 maille may 

6 mazhy mangeaille 
7 muraille miiray 
8 j pay paille pay 
9 pulayé poulailler pulayé 
Io rayé railler rayé 
11 tirayé tirailler tirayé 
12 vodlay volaille volay - 


““N. B.—aii, aille, in the following words pro- 
nounced as commonly pronounced in 
French.’’* 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


1 alyor ailleurs 

2 gayar gaillard gayar 

3 méday médaille (médal)66 
4 travay travail travay 

5 vaya vaillant 

6 vay vaille vay 


‘*(8) (In faine, ai is a real diphthong, pro- 
nounced very much like in E. fine).” 


CARLETON. STE.ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
féin Saine fén 


** (9) (é, 2, 4, in this list pronounced like 2 in 
Fr. ¢r2s).”” 

The vowel discussed agrees throughout in 
the Carleton dialect. That of the Cheticamp, 


*Professor Squair says under the Consonants : “1 mouillée is 
completely vocalized’’ 1 give the words as I noted them in 
the Acadian dialects. A. Cauvet remarks on the French pro- 
nunciation of “‘les noms terminés en aille’’: p. 24, 5°, ‘La 
prononciation frangaise’ (Paris, 1887); and so does 
p. 410: * La prononciation angie (Halle, 1890), though in 
the latter work there seems to be confusion between guadity 
and guanity. 1 find in the vocabulary to ‘ Das gesprochene 
Franzdsisch’ (Passy und Beyer): gaja:r—Fr. and 
trava:j—Fr. travail (that is, a as in Fr, rat), 


66 A form like Fr. medaille is not in use. The form médal 


is evidently on the analogy of similar forms ending in -al 
like Fr. meétatl. 


67 It is difficult to decide whether to write for the nasa] 4 
or &—what can be said with certainty is, that it is not the 
Paris am or en, which may be called a dialect pronunciation 
in itself perhaps. 


\ 
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however, does not, and with other differences 


is noted in the list below: 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
1 aksépté accepter aksépté 
2 arét arréter arét 
3 avék, avé68 avec avék 
4 baté:m baptéme batém 
5 bes béche (tras)6 Fr. 
tranche 
6 béte bét 
7 bréf bref bréf 
8 karés caresse karés 
9 chef 
Io siél ciel siél | 
11 kékyét conquete k6tsét 
12 krém créme krém 
13 kriiél cruel kriiél : 
14 dépés dépéche (télégram)7° Fr. 
télégramme 
15 -él -elle -él 
16 apésé empécher apésé 
17 éspés espéce éspés 
18 ét étre et 
Ig -ét -ette -ét 
20 éstrém7! extréme éstrém 
21 fidél fiddle fidél 
22 fiév fiévre fiév 
23 flés fléche flés 
24 lév lavre lév 
25 més méche més 
26 mélé méler mélé 
27 mé:m méme ~* mé:m 
pécher 
> piés pidce piés 
31 presé précher présé 
32 rég régle rég 
33 révé réver révé 
34 siiprém supréme stiprém 
35 tréf tréfle trof 


‘* (10) (e, 2, 4, in this list pronounced like ¢ in 
in Fr. ¢v2s, with a tendency towards the sound 
of a in E. father).” 

I observed, myself, at the Falls of Mont- 
morency, what Professor Squair speaks of, and 

68 avé is rare, H. Moisy says: “ové, forme apocopée du 
méme mot (ovécques) est aussi fort ancien en dialecte nor- 
mande,” ‘Dic. de patois normand’ (Caen, 1887). 

69 A form like Fr, déche is not used. 

7o A form like Fr. dépéche is not used. 


71 Latin &s or x gave in Old Fr. (in cases where no ¢ was 
developed) s, which these two Acadian dialects retain. Cf. 
C. Bourciez, ‘ Phonétique francaise,’ p. 76, n. 2. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century L, x before vowels was 
written egs and in common words before consonants es. Cf. 
Thurot, ii, pp. 339-40. The Carleton dialect has égzip—Fr. 
exemple (unvoiced s here being assimilated to voiced g), 


72 The old Acadians here say més, 


M. Legendre illustrates it with a few examples 
like forét, progres, etc.73 

As in speaking of list (5) I observed the pro- 
nunciation there noted by Professor Squair to 
be purely Canadian, so here my notes lead 
me to believe the same thing—that the feature 
is not Acadian. 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
1 alfabét} 

*alphabet lét Fr. lettres 
2apré *aprs apré 

tarrét are 
dirékt direct dirékt 
5 él,al,am  ftelle él, al, a, yél7s 
6 grév gréve grév 
7 nordé nord-est(s# nérdé 

silent) 


‘*(11) (e in this list pronounced like @ in E. 
Sather).”” 

Professor Squair’s rule in regard to the 
vowel of the words he has here noted applies 
to the majority of the words in the two Acad- 
ian dialects compared. Yet there are cases 
where the rule does not apply, and so many 
are the differences in other respects between 
the two Acadian dialects themselves that it is 
absolutely necessary, for accuracy, to note 
separately each word: 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 


affermir afarmir 

73 In the Article referred to in note 39, see pages 132-3, 
Cf, also note 56 to list (5). 

* Professor Squair notes: 
termination.” 


f alfabit is not much used; when it is, the ¢ is sounded,” 

744 before consonants and a@/ before vowels, both as sub- 
ject ; object. 

75 @ before consonants and a/ before vowels both as sub- 
ject; # rarer than yé/ as object, only both forms occur. 


t “elle is often pronounced a (a in father.)” 


__76 It will be noticed that the forms containing & have this 
& without exception in the unaccented syllable, I find the 
root forms of all the words in § recorded in these two dialects — 
in Jénain’s ‘Saintonge dictionary’ and thus pronounced, so 
that they may be looked upon as dialect forms. This pronunci- 
ation is due simply to labial influence, merely a case of round- 
ing ; cf. an example which Passy gives in his ** Etude,” 2419, 
taken from vulgar Portuguese not exactly like the above 
cases, but similar: espurmentar for experimentar. The 
vowel being in the unaccented syllable in the Acadian dialect 
easily takes on the nature of a glide ; and perhaps, too, the 
dialect pronunciation bir, kér, dér. etc., corresponding to 


1 aférmir76 


**So in all words with same 
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CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
2 6barz77 auberge ébarz 39 part perte part 
3 avars averse avars 40 parvarsi&* perversion parvarsi678 
4 avartir avertir avartir 41 roformé refermer raformé 
bérsé and 42 roamarsyé _remercier remarsyé 
5 i barsé bercer borsé ra 2 
varsé r 
6 sark cercle sark résarv aun” 
7 sarkyéiy+ cercueil sartSdiy+ 45 sarmé serment sarm& 
8 sart® certain 46 sarp& serpent sarpa& 
9 sarvé cerveau sarv6 47 sarpéet serpette sarpét 
10 Sarsé chercher Sarsé 48 sarvist service sarvist 
II siarz cierge siarz 49 sarvir servir sarvir 
12 kOmars commerce kumarst 5° tarm terme tarm 
13 késarvé conserver késarvé 51 tarnir ternir tarnir 
14 k6vartir convertir k6vartir 52 travérsé _traverser travorsé 
15 kuvartiir converture kuvartiir 53 varb verbe varb 
16 divars diverse divérs 54 varZ verge varz 
17 divartir divertir ‘ 55 varmint vermine varmint 
é (raformé) Fr. | 56 varni vernis varni 
18 aformé enfermer renfermer 57 varsé verser vorsé 
19 farm ferme farm 58 vart_ verte vart 
(e, 2, 2in this list pronounced like é 
23 zarmé ermer zZarmé in Fr. é¢é).” 
24 arb — = This rule is not applicable to the vowel of 
25 ars erse ars _the words in the two Acadian lists compared. 
26 (pafartil*Fr. +. tertile (pafarttlI* Fr. | Ty some cases the statement holds, though in 
pas fertile) pas fertile) Hose . 
27 marsi merci marsi the great majority of the Acadian words com- 
28 porsé percer porsé pared it does not. Jhe difference, as well as 
29 pars perche pars other variations in the words themselves, is 
30 pard perdre pard best seen by the following comparison. 
31 pardri perdrix pardri 
32 — — — CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
33 parma permettre 1 abé **abbé A form like Fr. 
35 parsékiité persécuter parsékiité } ; not in use 
36 parsévéré persévérer parsévéré 2 akablé| **accabler akablé 
8 am 
5 ariértt . **arri2re ariér 


Fr. dre, cre, dre (cf. M. Legendre, p. 134 of article referred 
toin note 39) may have, in a measure, influenced to bring 
this pronunciation about. 


77 Dialect a correspondin 


to Fr. ¢+7 followed by a pro- 


nounced consonant is regudar in both the Acadian dialects; 
therefore, the words commented on in the preceding note 76 
may be regarded as exceptions to the general rule, though 
occurring, as they all do, in w#accented syllables and in com- 
rative y so few words, the feature is not extraordinary ; 
ides, though I have recorded 6 and a in only twe cases in 
the same words in this list, I have no doubt that the two 
forms exist side by side in other similar words. This regular 
@ vowel sound is due to the infl e of the « nt upon 
the preceding vowel which Passy explains thus: 

Pa m‘*me influence, franchement labio-vélaire pour Z, plus 
souvent vélaire ou parfois simplement ouvrant pour 7—se re- 
trouve dans diverses langues, notamment en anglais: children 
se prononce tf.ildron ou méme tfuldron: sterre a donné star. 

ns beaucoup de nos patois le groupe er suivi d’une consonne 
devient (ar).” ‘Etude,’ 2479. 


+ Cf. note 55 referring to note 44 for the treatment of Fr. & 
before front vowels in these dialects and see also note 12. 


t Cf. note 64. * Cf. list 1, no. 68. 


78 Among the fishermen, I have recorded for Fr, -¢on, not 
sid but -si.fi. I suspect this isa trace of what M. le Cte. 
Jaubert says in his dictionary, under n: ‘‘ Souvent le finale 
decertains mots se prononce comme gm, desoign, etc.’’ ‘Glos- 
saire du centre de la France,’ Paris, 1864 

* Cf, list 2, no. 5. 

+ Cf. Professor Chamberlain’s remark on the 3 of the Gran- 
by dialect on p. 33, of Mop. Lana, Nortss, January, 1893. 

t For a good Old French pronunciation ¢ é¢rge, conci¢rge, 
vierge, etc., see “La prononciation de ze en Frangais.”” L. 
Havet, Romania, t. vi, p. 326. 

** Professor Squair’s note: ‘So in all words with same 
termination.” is note referring to ‘“‘abbé’”’ and “ac- 
cabler’’ and words having the ending corresponding to Fr. 
-i. re holds for the two Acadian dialects. 

|| Cf. list 2, no. 2. tt Cf. list 1, no, 6. 

TiCf. list 1, no. 22. This word is discussed by Havet, t. vi, 
Romania, 1877, p. 325 and I cite it as representing a class of 
words (from L, 2) ——— zé in these dialects where 
modern Fr. has 7>. . Havet says; 

“Aujourd’hui on prononce arri/re avec un ¢ ouvert long, 
au xvii, siécle, on disait arri¢re avec un e fermé, et dans 
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CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 

6 asé assez - as 

7 karaktér{ caractére karaktér 

8 karé:m caréme kare:m 

9 sén chéne 

Io cher 

11 $ii,$6,sii,Su79chez Sii, $6, sii78 

12 sitarn citerne sitarn 

13 klé clef klé 

14 klarzé _—sclerge klarzé 
kd1é28° (by 

81 collége kolaz 
the old) 

16 késér concert kdésér 

17 kuvér couvert kuvér 

18 kré:p crépe kré:p 

1g krét créte krét 

20 dézér désert dézér 

21 desér dessert désér 

22 afér enfer afér 

2 (f) enterrement Atarmé (m., f.) 

24 atété entété atété 

25 aver envers avér 

26 errer (r6dé)8 
tarnité’s A 

7| éternité étarnité 

28 évék évéque évék 

2g Zéné géner 

30 grél gréle evi 

31 yeps guépe zep% 

32 yer’s guerre dzérs4 


mon hypothése (P. 323) on avait commencé pour dire arritre 
avec un ¢ ouvert bref.’’ 


In t. vii, p. 470. M. G. Paris ina brief criticism says: ‘* M. 
Tobler approuve la théorie de M. Havet, etc., M. Schuchardt 
la conteste.” 

t Cf. list 1, no. 22; in regard to this class of words in [ére 
ére], Thurot, t. i, p. 74, tells us that accents to indicate quali- 
ty were first employed in the dictionary of the Academy of 
1740. And there appears to have been indecision in the use 
of accents, for after the word misére, the Academy only 
writes words in -eve with the grave accent, while before, it is 
the exception to find words in Fr. -eve with the grave ac- 
cent. 

79 An example used in both dialects; sti la wézin=chez la 

80 Several words in the Carleton dialect have these two 
forms (cf, list 16, note 114), one used by the youth and the 
other by the old people. Now, in standard French the sound 
¢ occurs only in open syllables, the last edition of the Acade- 
my’s dictionary having collige, sige. (Passy, ‘Les sons du 
Frangais,’ 2d edition, 397, note 1). 

8: Perhaps educational influence might explain aterm, 

82 A form like the Fr. ervey in the two Acadian dialects is 
not in popular use, 

83 Cf. note 81 for learned étérnité. 


84 See note 55 referring to note 44: cf. also Professor Shel- 
don’s nos, 34, dz01 (dZ8li); 40, midzi; 49, dzZirir; 50, dziri in 
«‘ Specimens,” 


CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
iér hier iér 

34 ivér8s (f) hiver iver (f)8s 

35 Onet honnéte’ unét86 

36 #&farnal infernal #farnal 

37 latarn lanterne latarn 

38 liberte libarté 


morkérdi_ mercredi (first 4, 2.4: 
mékérdi _—Often silent) mékordi 


41 (parpétiiél)8perpétuel parpétiiél 
42 parsonaz personnage _—parsdnaz 
43 pie pied pie 
44 présé pressé présé 
45 pret prétre 
46 provarb proverbe provarb 
47 quéte tSétor 
49 séré serrer séré 
50 i sér (il) sert i sér 
51 té:t téte té:t 
52 té:r terre té:r 
53_A form like 
Fr. tiersoo is tiers tSiéroz 
not in use 
54 travér travers travér 
55 lnivér univers linivér 
56 tinivarsité89 université tinivarsité® 
57 ver ver 
58 vardiir verdure vardiir 
59 ver verre vér 
60 vér vers 
61 vér vert vér 


‘*(12) (In reine and ¢einte, ei is a real diph- 
thong. In peine, it is pronounced like é@ in 
Fr. ¢r2s. In neige, it is pronounced like é in 
Fr. é¢é).” 


85 ivér=—Fr, hiver; été=—Fr. été and (Cheticamp, 
¢Ctun=Fr, automne) are feminine in both the Acadian dialects. 


86 Sée note 64 for x. 


87 Also sitz and siéz, Fr. si¢ge, in the Carleton dialect are 
parallel with nos. 15 and 39. 

88 I was told the form for Fr. perpetual could hardly be 
called popular, but when heard it was pronounced parpétiial. 
Remark: It will be observed in Professor Squair’s list (11) 
every case of vowel change is that of Fr, er followed by a 
pronounced consonant. Precisely parallel cases in his list (12) 
are NOS. 12, 14, 23, 27, 36, 37, 38, 41, 42, 46, 48, 56 and 58,—why 
for example, in list (rz) no. 53, one should pronounce varb=— 
Fr. verde, and in list 12, no. 46 one pronounces prdvérb=Fr, 
preverbe, seems to call for an explanation. 

89 It must be remembered that such words being mostly in 
the mouths of the educated, they may be often pronounced 
by the haditant as the educated pronounce them, 

go The dialect, however, possesses the word kyiars—Fr, 
tierce. 

91 Cf. notes 55 and 44. 
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The following comparison will show the 
dialect variations : 


CARLETON. . STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 
I ré:n reine ré:n 
2 teinte 
3 pen peine pén 
néz92 (old) 
4] néz (young)"“*8e nez . 


JAMES GEDDES, JR. 
Boston University. 
4 


TARABIN-TABARIN. 


THE historical acquiescence in a doubtful ety- 
mology is sometimes more strange than the 
solution of the question involved. The result 
may be merely the perpetuation of a philologi- 
cal fallacy; or else the end attained may be 
correct as far as aught may be advanced to 
counteract a conclusion. But abeyancesof in- 
vestigation or acceptance of a creed or cri- 
terion perhaps handed down from ignorant or 
uncertain grammatical ancestors, to whom 
hearsay or hasty generalization was sufficient 
because of undeveloped language-study, has 
two effects. It either crushes the search-spirit 
or shuts down upon the possibility of other in- 
terpretation than the one consecrated by time, 
or the perhaps tentative and often misleading 
statements of more primitive criticism and 
editing. 

Such a possibility is open in the discussion 
of the words TARABIN and TABARIN in their 
independent and mutual relations. They 
offer a double theme of study as involving, 
first, a psychological, and next, a philological 
principle, as well as furnishing an interesting 
bearing upon the interpretation of literature 
on its merely verbal and its historical sides. 


I. 


1. The principle of monosyllabic utterance 
is one of the most natural, as it is one of the 
oldest inlanguage. We trace it in the redupli- 
cation of a root in childish effort (cf. //Pa, 
YMA, papa, ma(m)ma, or, as in Greek, the 
large number of variations—azza, 
arra, tara, rérra—all these, without touch- 
ing upon the theories of origin or primitive 
meaning) ; in iterative forms like Fr. gueu(e)- 
leu-leu, of strict philological derivation but un- 


g2 C, list 12, nos, 15 and 3g ; also note 87. 


necessary restatement; in antithetical sounds 
based upon a logical contrast, as in Fr. gueus- 
si-gueumi, Eng. ka-me, ka-thee; in diminu- 
tives of either affectionate or pejorative force 
as in Fr. Fifi (from fils), Mimi and Older 
French, foutfou, a dog, or préchi-précha; in 
onomatopoetic renderings, implying a mental 
mixture, as in dredi-breda, or of strict sound, 
as guigui (=bird), and older forms patapata- 
pon, of a drum, patata-patata, of the gallop of 
a horse; in deliberate additions to the lan- 
guage, as do, do (first syllable of dors, dormir) 
afterwards constituted into dodo, cradle, and 
Jaire dodo, to sleep; in slang, as nounou, 
(nourrice) or nurse. 

2. If such be the basis of formation, the in- 
teresting question of a lost primitive meaning 
in poetic refrains, arises. Many such will be 
traceable to manufacture, artistic or otherwise. 
But from the Bacchic formule of the Greeks, 
which may have meant more than mere ejacu- 
lation, through the JAoz of the ‘Chanson de 
Roland,’ in forms corresponding to the five 
hundred refrains of Bartsch, down to Béran- 
ger; in Old French and Provencal romances, 
in English, particularly of the Elizabethan 
period, and to a Thackeray-an use of the 
principle, will be found this sense, apparent 
or observed. All these run into the repetitive 
or alliterative for emphasis or liquidity of pro- 
nunciation. They have euphonic lilt, or war- 
like purpose of consonantal force, or passion- 
ate whisper of love—a meaning, generally lost 
to modern minds and ears, but sometimes 
surviving in sense and sound. 

3. By extension, then, of this principle of 
utterance and reduplication, whether merely 
onomatopoetic or not, as applied to and con- 
stant in language and literature, we have a 
key to much of the otherwise meaningless 
phraseology of poetry. Apart from the philo- 
logical relation, it must be borne in mind as a 
thing too often forgotten in reading, that such 
words in chgrus or elsewhere have a real 
value; that a proper conception of it will 
enforce the idea involved, by contrast, repe- 
tition, variation of monotony, picture brought 
to the eye by sound-representation, even 
though the modern or popular use may have __ 
utterly lost a real meaning, or time may simp- 
ly have dimmed the clearness of the original. 
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As a case in point, take the word 7aradin. 
Littré does not give it. La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye quotes one reference, from Rabelais, 
or reference where the meaning is in doubt, 
though seemingly only of comic interjectional 
force.t We may add the passages in Bk. iii, 
c. 36, and Bk. iv, c. 10: in the first case, the 
character of the expression is one of invo- 
cation, as defined by the following words ;# in 
the latter3 of conjuring a deity, which is of 
prime importance, as proving the possible 
origin. For, if the derivation be such as is as- 
signed, that 

‘“The radical farab, which appears to come 
from. the Greek rapa66m, has given use to 
several words of the langue d’oc, which all 
express the idea of tumult, trouble. One of 
them, farabuster, has remained in popular 
language. signified a rattle,’’s 
we do not stop at rapa'éé@ in its meaning of 
physical noise or uproar, but in its reference to 
mental agitation this pushes us back to ra‘p- 
fos, almost identical. Now rapfos means 
fear, alarm, then awe, reverence, then the 
object of fear. The connection to the sense 
of invocation to a deity in a crisis, is clear. 
But the popular sense has preferred to retain 
the second meaning—that of the physical 
side—a very natural preference, as noise, 
force, etc., are manifestations of the common 
people, and more acceptabie to it in represen- 
tation. 

In analysis any displacement of accent offers 
no difficulty. The presence of the final sylla- 
ble with accent may be due to rhythmic 
necessities dictated by actual use in poetry 
surviving in prose, or to a general law of 
more emphatic enunciation of a last syllable, 
or to a further affinity with Greek in the 
termination -im, just as its counterpart -as in 


1 J’en feis consulter la matiere & messieurs les clercs, et 
‘pour resolution conclurent en frise somorum qu’il n’est tel 
que faulcher l’esté en cave bien garnie de papier et d’ancre, 
de plumes et ganivet de Lyon sur le Rhosne, ¢aradin, tara- 
bas. Bk. ii, c. 12. se 

2 PanurGE. Mais conseillez moy de grace. Que doibs je 
faire? 

Ce que vous voudrez. 

Panurce. Tarabin, tarabas. 

TROUILLOGAN, Ne invoequez rien, je vous prie. 

3 Vous soyez le bienvenu, taradin tarabas, 

4 Note in Burgaud des Marets et Rathery’s Rabelais, 3d 
ed., p. 685. 


tarabas is similarly suggestive; or to the Latin 
termination -izus which we shall see later. 

Such an interpretation of a radical, whether 
in the riotousness of Rabelaisian expression 
or in more modern types, adds much to both 
sense and science in a passage. Take the 
instance of Daudet’s charming Conte,Z’ Elixir 
du Révérend Pere Gaucher. The Reverend 
Father, fired by the fumes of his brew, sings 
at the top of his voiee : : 


Dans Paris, il y a un Pére blanc 
Patatin, patatan, ¢aradin, taraban, 


or, later, reversing it: 

Patatin, patatan, tavaban, tarabin 

Dans Paris, il y a un Pére blanc 

Qui fait danser des moinettes 

Trin, trin, trin, dans un jardin, etc, 
The other forms are variations of the principles 
just discussed. But if now, instead of a mean- 
ingless series of repetitive and slightly varying 
syllables or onomatopoetic sounds, we trans- 
late the lines, remembering the circumstances 
under which they occur—that is, sound, noise, 
etc.—we find not only expression of the noise, 
but invocation as well, and may well read (by 
a free substitution which can be pardoned to 
illustrate the point) in a sense, say, like this: 


Patatin, patatan, tarabin, tarabin 
Whoop it up, whoop it up, yell it out, yell it out, 


where whoop and yell ()/ Gall, to resound, and 
Y Gal, to sing; cf. also, forms like G. jode/n, 
Fr. iouler, Eng. yodel) themselves are ono- 
matopoeias, and where we are able to com- 
bine the history and the sense of a word in 
the question of its use. 

4. It is not necessary to study here more 
than one example of a principle capable of 
much amplification. The survival of such 
primitives is constantly seen in popular ex- 
pressions where the sense depends upon the 
conversational connection. We have had a 
wonderful opportunity this year for the study 
and comparison of phonetics and of the vari- 
ations of vocables, and other changes of 
speech. Let one think, for instance, in French 
alone, of the differences in the patois of the 
Midway Plaisance. Besides the pure French 


of the Parisian, the idioms corresponding with 
the sturdy Breton seamen who guarded the 
French section of the Fair, there were the 
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distinct intonations of the types of French- 
speaking natives: the Algerian, the Syriac, 
the general Levantine, that mixture pre- 
ponderatingly French, partly Italian, and 
dialects like that of the Pas-du-Nord, etc., 
with the mere tricke instead of flow of the Da- 
homean, laying the foundations of a lingo by 
intercourse with his French conquerors, but 
quickly reverting to the sign-language of the 
savage for easier communication. Now the 
interesting point in a casual conversation or 
accidental overhearing, was the interjectional 
character of much of this speech, talk inter- 
spersed by expressions varied to suit the 
individual onomatopoetic faculty, so to speak, 
of the speaker, but full of patati-patatas and 
corresponding terms, where, as is generally 
to be noticed, a strong or broad vowel comes 
last, though nasalization may, as in previous 
examples, make a weaker vowel strong. 

By what has been said, the specific word 
Tarabin has, therefore, a specific meaning, 
which, like that of other words similar to it, 
words whose meaning varies all the way from 
the simple ¢ra-/a-/a to forms of more compli- 
cated structure, must be borne in mind for 
the proper understanding of the passage of its 
occurrence. 


II. 


Whether or not this explanation be ac- 
cepted, the accidental or actual connection of 
TARABIN which let us call T: with TABARIN 
(T2) is striking. Either to prove such a cor- 
relation or suggest possibilities of explanation 
other than those calmly received for so long, 
is the desire of this exposition. 

The theme of Tabarinic investigation is one 
of sufficient interest in itself and of importance 
for literary history, could it be solved with 
accuracy. The man who could furnish Moliére 
with material is no mean personage. ‘Je 
prends mon bien ot: je le trouve’’ said Moliére, 
as gay in his defence of his dramas as in their 
composition. But even if, on his own confes- 


sion, he did adapt the work of others, the cor- 


rective in Genin’s famous critical phrase: 
**Would you reproach the alchemist for having 
picked up a piece of lead in the street, in 
order to change it into gold’’? explains the 
molding power of his white-heat genius. 


That Moliére should have plagiarized (?) is a 
sufficient seal upon the value of the work bor- 
rowed. Without giving the well-known proof 
here, Moliére was particularly indebted to the 
farces of Zabarin for the sack-scene in the 
‘Fourberies de Scapin.’s Zadbarin was. the 
brilliant buffoon of the Place Dauphine in 
Paris, the assistant of the charlatan Mondory, 
Mondor (really his brother), who attempted to 
combine theatrical art and therapeutics by 
dispensing puns, pills, powders and pomatums 
to the pleasure-loving and pain-stricken popu- 
lace. TZabdarin’s origin, like that of his name, 
is dubious. He is supposed to have come 
from Italy, and as is proved by a reference, to 
have adopted the name of a predecessor.6 He 
had originally studied and, perhaps, practiced 
medicine, a profession which he gave up for 
love of a danseuse who become his wife. 
His knowledge may have really contributed 
to the manufacture of the drugs and unguents 
the two brothers sold. In fact, the farces and 
other accompaniments, though occupying so 
large a place, were really only preludes to the 
medical attractions. Zadbarin was certainly 
learned. A pamphlet: Za Rencontre de 
Gautier Garguille avec Tabarin en lautre 
monde7 represents this famous actor and sup- 
posed son-in-law of 7adarin meeting : 
“ce tant renommé 7adarin, qui n’avait en- 
core perdu la memoire de Galien, d’Hippo- 
crates, de Remond Lule, de Paracelse et 
autres illustres autheurs, lesquels il avait si 
bien éstudié autrefois qu’il a fait paroistre au 
public (autant qu’homme de son temps) la 
practique de ses etudes.”’ 
But most of his farces, were, perhaps, com- 
posed by a cuistre of the Jesuit College, named 
Guillaume,’ or they may have been amplified 
by the latter on the basis of 7adarin’s actual 
utterances, either case occurring also with an 
old man ‘‘H.I. B.,’’ who made the first col- 

5 For the discussion on this point, as to dramatic value, cf, 
the critiques of Boileau, Voltaire, Marmontel. 

6A passage in de La Fresnaye Vauquelin’s ‘ Poésies,’ 
proves the existence of such a predecessor. Quoted in the 
*(Euvres de Tabarin,’ vol. i, p. vi. Bibliothtque 
Elzevirenne, to which collection constant reference will be 
made, 
7 Reprinted in vol. ii. of the ‘CEuvres,’ And cf, ‘Le 
Théatre Francais au xvi. et au xvii. Sitcle,’ par. M. Edouard 
Fournier. 


8 Vid. cit. 
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lection of Zabarin’s questions, etc. The latter 
amassed a fortune and purchased a property 
near Paris. But if the most probable version 
of his death may be believed, his histrionic 
origin excited the hostility and hatred of his 
noble neighbours, and a_ purposely-picked 
quarrel at a hunt furnished the pretext for his 
murder. Zadbarin who, perhaps, and prob- 
ably, wrote nothing himself, has left a name 
which became generic for the broadly comic ; 
aset of derivatives from that name (though 
Voltaire, ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique,’ says: 
‘*Tabarinage and especially 7abarinigue are 
proscribed’’); a reputation, unique in litera- 
ture, for wit of the coarser as well as subtler 
Rabelaisian type ; and a corpus of coarse jokes, 
though interpenetrated by an unmatched 
‘*genius of force,’’ which have furnished a 
large number of editions of his sayings as his 
personality has become the theme of operatic 
or other representations. 

We are, however, concerned with the name, 
not the man, nor his works. Nor must the 
principle of the law of nomenclature as seen 
in all languages be forgotten. Names as quali- 
fications of characteristics in an individual or 
a family all have the germ of the main and 
original characteristic common before the 
differentiation of words. But as Max Miiller 
says: ‘‘this is one of secrets of onomatapoésis, 
or name-poetry, that each name should ex- 
press, not the most important or specific 
quality, but that which strikes our fancy.”’9 In 
proper names in particular, the special name, 
really general, tends to revert toa still more 
special term, a principle apparent in the com- 
.binations of compound names as indices of 
attributed qualities. To limit ourselves to 
French and a few examples that have come to 
notice while writing this, we find a multiplicity 
of such terms as Espérandien, Peaudecerf, 
Piédelidvre, Dieulafait, etc., which recall in 
constitution the Puritan phraseology of Crom- 
wellian and Covenanting times. (So in Ger- 
man, names like Ruprecht, Gottfried, et al.). 
We are thus justified in probing for the di- 
versity of idea that a word may give us. 

That T: and Tz are the same word is not 
probable; that both came from the same root 
is most probable. That T2 appears compara- 

9 ‘Science of Language,’ vol. ii, p. 75. And cf. p, 328. 


tively shortly after the introduction of T; in 
the language and under circumstances imply- 
ing a logical connection,.makes for the cognate- 
ship of the two words. 

In considering such a relationship, certain 
principles must be kept in mind: 

1. That in spite of the general persistence of 
proper accentuation in popular speech, in the 
transference of words from one into another 
language, examples of violation are sufficient- 
ly numerous to allow of the interpretation of 
a new word on such a basis. 

2. That if we study dialectic differences and 
patois-pronunciation, we can prove almost 
any linguistic changes that we wish, by copious 
examples, from the simplest forms of permu- 
tations like ber=dre, and vice-versa, fer=/re, 
breu—beur, to more involved epentheses and 
paragoges. Take such instances of popular 
transformation (without defining the law—or 
lack of it—in each) as dboutigue=apotheca, 
craindre=tremere; take in the sphere of 
proper names, more to the point, Bicétre= 
Winchester, Harlequin=-Charles-Quint, (cf. 
Miiller, Skeat, though the remark of Ménage 
et al. in Littré is as authoritative as the ac- 
cepted derivations of coche as from the Hun- 
garian, or of cravaée) or, in English, Zany. But 
more simply than the non-ordinary cases of 
change, take one of the commonest laws, that 
of consonantal transposition, and if troubler= 
turbulare, and tremper=temperare, and truffe 
=tuber, there is no reason that 7arabin should 
not have given Zadarin, through a popular 
pronunciation which, in changes like ¢ardin, 
tabrin, would, as does popular speech, make 
the word elastic, by echthlipsis, or insertion 
of a vowel-sound, at will. 

But the possibility of confusion of T: and Ts 
is furthered by more than, (a), this similarity of 
sound due to the priority in age and literary 
use of T; (cf. Rabelais, quoted above). For, 
(b), the similarity in usage is evident. The 
comic circumstances would foster the inter- 
change. What more likely than that in the 
ballad-singing which must have accompanied 
the performances, the refrain of Rabelaisian 
origin would often occur, and that a connection 
might have sprung up, because of the immense 
popularity of the singer, between the singer 
and one of his choruses, in exactly the same 
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manner that the modern successful rendering 
of a song, or the like, endows the singer with 
his nick-name. If the objection be made that, 
unlike other collections, the Tabarinic Re- 
cueils lack the chansonnier character common 
to other contemporaneous or later clusters ; if 
we turn to Livre viii of ‘Les Adventures et 
Amours du Capitaine Rodomont, etc., etc.,’ 
we find: 

“Se peut-il une plus heureuse 
fortune que celle de Rodomont, Isabelle, 
Tabarin, et Elicene? Nenny: toute sorte de 
contentement leur vient 4 souhait aux champs 
Elisiens, ot toujours un printemps resjouyt et 
esgaye leurs cceurs. Ils se pourménent tan- 
tost, tantost ils chantent, etc., etc.” 


As is proved by the preceding “vres or 
chapters, though dealing with a descent into 
Hades, yet there is here an analogy through- 
out, with the actual life of the troupe of players, 
from which such an inference—that of singing— 
might be drawn. For the other account of 
‘* La Descente de Tabarin aux Enfers,’’ as an 
independent opuscu/e, is the practical instead 
of poetic side of his daily dramatic and drug- 
doctor drudgery. Butifthis be too far-fetched, 
compare an analogy in the use of the word 
Guériden. In the ‘Variétés Historiques et 
Littéraires,’ vol. viii, Conférence ad’ Antitus, 
Panurge et Guéridon, note 1, is an attempt 
to explain the similarly sudden appearance 
of a name and refrain, such as we are now 
discussing. Guéridon may have come, it is 
said, from Guéret, the city. But 


‘*under Louis XIII, Guéridon is everywhere ; 
at first, it is a villager speaking by maxims 
and distichs ; then he becomes a hero of songs, 
and his name, put to the refrain, peor, 
brings back to it the traditional don don. 
Here is, for example, one of the couplets 
where it thus occurs.”’ 


It is quoted from the ‘ Recueil Maurepas,’ 
and ends: 
O Guéridon des Guéridons ! 
Don, daine 
O Guéridon des Guéridons! 
D§n, Don. 
Guéridon then equals: 1, a vaudeville, 2, a 
danse, 3, a ballet-personage, 4, the one ‘“‘it”’ 
in a game, the Braule de la Torche, and from 
this, 5, the tripod for torches, and then 6, any 
little table, as at present. 


We have here in inverse process, exactly 
the development assumed in the case of 7adba- 
rin, the proper name in this latter coming 
from the refrain, instead of the refrain from 
the name. The reasons will be seen later. 

Again, (c), the use of the anagram, of the 
ridiculous and unexpected turn of expression 
and thought, which made the very life of the 
lazzi and coq-a-l’Ane in which 7adarin and 
his audience revelled, may have made him 
himself transfer the term of T: to T2, as he 
did with his partner-brother’s name, Montdor 
= Rodomont.1° 

Perhaps, (d), there may have been merely 
adoption of a suggestive name by 7adarin, to 
express the force of his explosive wit by sylla- 
bles of sound which would best render (below 
iv) the druyant qualities that helped to make 
his fame. To just such an origin is due, 
doubtless, the word which lately made a tri- 
umphal tour of the world, 7araraboum, etc., 
and which, on the authority of an Englishman, 
quoted by a writer in the Jnutermédiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, is of French origin, 
its concomicants, certainly, being rather 
French than English. 

A. Guyot CAMERON. 
Yale University. 


THE POET CARTAGENA OF THE 
‘CANCIONERO GENERAL.’ 


In the various editions of the ‘Cancionero 
General’ of Hernando del Castillo, which ap- 
peared between the first (printed at Valencia 
in 1511) and the last (dated Antwerp, 1573) are 
contained the poems of nearly two hundred 
and fifty Spanish poets of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, of whom, it is safe to say, 
that, with the exception of perhaps a score, 
we know absolutely nothing but the name. 
This may also be said of the poets represented 
in the Cancioneros of Baena, Ixar, and Estu- 
fiiga, and though through the labors of Puy- 
maigre,t Pidal,z Ochoa,? the editors of the 

10 Question xxxviii, Part 1, ‘ Recueil Général, CEuvres,’ 
vol. i. 

1 Puymaigre. ‘La Cour Littéraire de Don Juan II.’ 
Paris, 1873. 2 Vols. 

2 The Marquis de Pidal, in the introduction to the Can. 
cionero of Baena (Madrid, 1851), and Eugenio de Ochoa, in 
the Notes to the same. 
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Cancionero d’Estufiiga,3 and others, our 
knowledge concerning these poets has been 
greatly increased, yet the facts that they have 
gathered in regard to their lives are few, and 
these not always certain. 

The original editions of the ‘Cancionero 
General’ mentioned above, have become ex- 
cessively rare, and, therefore, in 1882 the 
“Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espajioles,’’ which 
has done so much for the early literature of 
Spain by its republications, decided to reprint 
this most famous of all Cancioneros. It was 
issued in two thick volumes, which bid fair to 
become, in a few years, as scarce as the 
original copies. This reprint includes all that 
was contained in the original edition of 1511, 
with the addition of a great many poems that 
have found their way into the issues of 1527, 
1540, 1557, and 1573.4 But the editor, Sefior 
Balenchana, though az den Quellen sitzend, 
has not seen fit to enlighten us bya single 
note, concerning any of the poets in his col- 
lection. Of these, many will doubtless remain 
forever in the obscurity in which their names 
are now hidden, and perhaps not unjustly so, 
for they were scrittorelli who deserve no 
better fate; while the darkness which sur- 
rounds the lives of some of the better poets 
will quite as surely some day be cleared 
away. 

Of this host of names in the ‘Cancionero 
General,’ there is, perhaps, none that occurs 
more frequently than that of Cartagena, who 
is represented by no less than fifty-six com- 
positions in verse, and is one of the best poets 
of his time. Who this Cartagena of the ‘ Can- 
cionero General’ was, however, is a question 
about which there is considerable doubt. In 
speaking of Fernan Perez de Guzman, Tick- 

3 Fuensante del Valle and Sancho Rayon, in the notes to 
the Cancionero d’Estufiiga, Madrid, 1872. The works of 
Wolf, Ticknor, Gayangos and others, also contain notices of 
some of these poets. See also the Introduction to my edition 
of the Spanish Cancionere (No. 10431, MS. additional) of the 


British Museum, which will appear in the next number of 
Vollmiller’s Romanische Forschungen (vol. viii). Concerning 


Juan Rodriguez del Padron, see my article in the Zeitschrift 


Sir Romanische Philologie, vol. xvii (1893). 

.4 The following other editions of the ‘ Cancionero General ’ 
are known, but they were inaccessible to the editor: Valen- 
cia, 1514; Toledo, 1517; 7did., 1520; Sevilla, 1535. Of the 
latter edition I have seen a copy, in Black Letter, in the 
Ticknor Library, Boston. 


II 


nor, ‘Hist. of Span. Literature,’ vol. i, 360, 
Says: 

“Among his more cultivated and intellectual 
friends was the family of Santa Maria, two of 
whom, having been bishops of Cartagena, are 
better known by the name of the see they 
filled, than they are by their own. The oldest 
of them all was a | A by birth,—Selomoh 
Helevi,—who, in 1390, when he was forty years 
old, was baptized as Pablo de Santa Maria, 
and rose, subsequently, by his great learning 
and force of character, to some of the highest 
places in the Spanish church, of which he 
continued a distinguished ornament till his 
death in 1435. His brother Alvar Garcia de 
Santa Maria, and his three sons, Gonzalo, 
Alonso, and Pedro, the last of whom lived as 
late as the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
were, like the head of the family, marked by 
literary accomplishments, of which the con- 
temporary chronicles and collections afford 
abundant proof, and of which, it is evident, 
the court of John II. was not a little proud.” 


It seems to be generally agreed that the 
Cartagena of the ‘Cancionero General’ is a 
member of this family. That the poet was a 
person of distinction, is clear, and is amply 
shown by his poems. Let us see what the vari- 
ous writers on Spanish literature have to say 
concerning him: Sarmiento, ‘Memorias para 
la Historia de la Poesia,’ Madrid, 1775, p. 367 
(speaking of Alvaro de Santa Maria) says 
‘*del cual he visto noticia que compuso algu- 
nas coplas.’’ Of Don Alonzo, he enumerates 
the prose works only; of Pedro he makes no 
mention. 

Diez, in his note to Velazquez, ‘Geschichte 
der Span. Dichtkuhst,’ Gottingen, 1769, p. 163, 
attributes the poems to Don Alonzo, and 
says: 

‘Alonso de Cartagena was born in 1396, and 
died July 12th, 1456; his poems, which are 
mentioned by Nicolas Antonio, and which he 

robably wrote before being made bishop, are 
ound in the Can. General.’’ ‘‘Die meisten 


davon sind von verliebten Inhalte, und einige 
darunter wirklich sehr sch6n.”’ 


Bouterwek, ‘Gesch. der Span. Lit.’ (Spanish 
translation by Cortina and Hugalde, Madrid, 
1829, p. 33), takes it for granted that our poet 
is the bishop of Burgos: ‘‘ Alonso de Cartage- 
na compuso en su juventud poesias bastante 
tiernas, etc.”’ 
Clarus, ‘Darstellung der Span. Lit. im 
Mittelalter,’ Mainz, 1846, Bd. ii, p. r6off. in a 
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chapter on Alonso de Cartagena, treats him 
as the author of the poetry.that passes under 
the name of Cartagena. The Queen Isabella, 
to whom one of Cartagena’s poems is ad- 
dressed, Clarus takes to be Isabella, the 
second wife of Don Juan II, and concerning 
the allusion to the war of Granada which the 
poem contains, he says: 

‘*Man k6nnte versucht fiihlen hier an 
die andere K6nigin Isabella, Johanns II. 
Tochter, zu denken, wenn Cartagena nicht 
gestorben ware, ehe diese andere KG6nigin so 
genannt werden konnte,”’ p. 165, note. 

Amador de los Rios. ‘Estudios histéricos, 
y literarios sobre los judfos de Espafia,’ Mad- 
rid, 1848, p. 392, also attributes the poetry of 
Cartagena in the ‘Cancionero General’ to 
Don Alonso, Bishop af Burgos; and in a note 
to page cxxiv of his ‘Obras del Marques de 
Santillana,’ Madrid, 1852, he maintains his 
former opinions, against the arguments of 
Gayangos in his Spanish translation of Tick- 
nor. Referring to this translation of his own 
work, Ticknor, ‘Hist. of Span. Lit.,’ i., 361 
note, says: 

‘*The poe that passes under the name of 
Cartagena in the Cancioneros Generales seems 
to have been written chiefly or wholly Ly 
Pedro, who lived as late as 1480. But it is not 
easy to settle such questions as often arise 
about authors in these Cancioneros.”’ 

That Don Alonso de Cartagena, Bishop of 
Burgos, had some reputation as a poet, how- 
ever, seems to be shown by the verses written 
on the occasion of his death by his friend Fer- 
nan Perez de Guzman, in which the latter 
praises Don Alonso asa poet. See Cortina, 
p. 200. But an examination of the poetry of 
Cartagena shows that some of it, at least, 
could not have been written by the bishop of 
Burgos. 

Gayangos and Vedia, in the Notes to the 
Spanish translation of Ticknor, Vol. i., p. 534, 
say: 

“D. Alonso de Cartagena, Bishop of Bur- 
gos, who died in 1456, could not well have 
made cop/as concerning Fray Ifigo de Men- 
doza (C. G. Vol.i., No. 141, p. 344) who flourish- 
ed during the reign of the Catholic Kings, nor 
address others to the Viscount of Altamira 
(C. G. Vol. i., No. 146, p. 348), a title, which, 
according to Jeronimo de Aponte in his MS. 


Nobiliario, was not created till nor 
much less compose verses in honor of Queen 
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Isabella, who began to reign towards the close 
of 1474. Last of all, in some verses addressed 
to the Queen, and which are found on fol. 115, 
of the Can. Gen. ed. of 1556, there is a marked 
allusion to the celebrated campaign which 
began in 1482, and ended with the taking of 
Granada, which fact, of itself, would suffice to 
prove that the Cartagena of the Cancionero 
General is not Don Alonso, Bishop of Burgos. 
The verses are: 


Porque se concluye y cierre 

vuestra empresa comengada, 

Dios querra, sin que se yerre 

que rematés vos la R 

en el nombre de Granada : 

viendo ser causa por quien 

lleuan fin los hechos tales 

no ’starés contenta bien 

hasta que Jerusalem 

pienten las armas reales.” 
(No. 153, Vol. i., p. 355, ed. Madrid, 1882.) 


In the MS. Spanish Cancionero in the Brit. 
Museum (MS. add. 10431), written at the 
close of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century, mentioned in a note above, 
the superscription of one of the poems is, ‘‘ El 
Condestable Pedro de Cartagena.’’ But there 
certainly never was a Constable Don Pedro 
de Cartagena. The family of Velasco held 
this office from 1473 until far into the sixteenth 
century, while from 1400 to 1473, the Con- 
stables of Castile were Ruy Lopez Davalos, 
Don Alvaro de Luna and Don Miguel Lucas 


‘de Iranzo, in the order named. V. Salazar 


de Mendoza, ‘ Dignidades de Castilla y Leon,’ 
Madrid, 1794, pp. 320 ff. 

Concerning the family of Cartagena, we 
read as follows in Gayangos, I. c., p. 556: 


‘Don Pablo de Santa Maria died in 1435, 
leaving three sons; D. Gonzalo, Bishop of 
Plasencia and Sigiienca, the eldest, was born 
in 1379, and died in 1448. The second son D. 
Alonso, Bishop of Burgos, was born in 1384, 
and died in 1456; and Pedro, the third son, 
born in 1387.’’ 

Now no other christian name is ever given 
in the Cancioneros Generales, in connection 
with the name Cartagena, except Pedro, 
most of the poems being simply under the 
name Cartagena. The question is, Who is this 
Pedro Cartagena? Is he the son of Don 
Pablo de Santa Maria? If we examine the 
Chronicle of Don Juan II. (ed. of Valencia, 
1779), we find that the name Cartagena occurs 
quite frequently. Besides the Bishop of Bur- 
gos, Don Pablo, we find the names of two of 
his brothers: Pedro Suarez de Cartagena 
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(year 1421), and Alvar Garcfa de Santa Maria 
(year 1444), and the latter’s sons, Don Gonzalo 
de Cartagena, Bishop of Plasencia, and after- 
wards of Sigiiencga (year 1330), and Don Alon- 
so, Dean of the churches of Santiago and 
Segovia, and afterwards Bishop of Burgos 
(1431, and frequently afterwards). Pedro de 
Cartagena is several times mentioned; first, 
as taking part in a tournament in which he 
maintained the side of the city of Burgos, in 
1424; then as being engaged in the capture of 
the town of San Vincente, in Navarre, in 1429, 
and again he is named among the knights 
who fought under Don Juan II., at the battle 
of Higueruela, near Granada, in 1431 (p. 320). 
In 1448 we find Pedro de Cartagena represent- 
ing Burgos in the Cortes. In 1453, when the 
career of Don Alvaro de Luna was drawing 
rapidly to its tragic close, Don Pedro de Carta- 
gena is evidently on terms of the closest 
friendship with the former favorite of Don 
Juan II., for Don Alvaro de Luna was lodging 
at Don Pedro’s house in Burgos. In this 
house Don Alvaro was seized and imprisoned 
by order of the King, and afterwards visited 
by the latter. It is evident from a passage in 
the Chronicle (year 1453, p. 559), that one of 
the sons of Don Pedro was named Alvaro, for 
when Don Alvaro d’Estufiiga, who had been 
sent by the King to seize the Master of Santi- 
ago, as Don Alvaro de Luna is generally 
called, he was seen entering the city of Burgos 
by one Alvaro de Cartagena, who was living 
in the house with the Master. Alvaro awoke 
the Master of Santiago, saying: ‘‘My lord a 
great number of troops, both foot and horse 
are coming out of the fort’’; when Don Al- 
varo de Luna replied: ‘‘Go to your father, 
and tell him to arm himself, etc.’’ This is the 
last time Don Pedro’s name occurs in the 
chronicle. But there is other evidence to 
show that he lived long after this. According 
to Don Juan Suarez de Figueroa (see Gayan- 
gos, l.c.) ‘the said Pedro de Cartagena, son 
of the said Patriarch (D. Pablo), was a counsel- 
lor of King Henry IV., the successor of D. 
Juan II., and afterwards of Ferdinand the 
Catholic.’ By Ferdinand the Catholic is pro- 
bably here meant ‘the Catholic Sovereigns,’ 
for Isabella did not die till 1504. And again 


(l. c., p- 555), 
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‘*Gracia Dei,s who was King at arms of the 
Catholic sovereigns, treating of the lineage of 
D. Pablo, Bishop of Burgos, says: ‘he left 
two sons who became Bishops,—one of Bur- 

os, the other of Plasencia; and a third, a 

night called Pedro de Cartagena, who is s¢i// 
living, and who had two sons, very dis- 
tinguished Knights, etc.’ ”’ 


So Don Pedro was living after 1474. Let us 
now examine some of the poems of Cartagena, 
to see whether they throw any light upon the 
question of authorship. In the MS. cited 
above, fol. 78, we read: 


‘*Letras y cimeras que sacaron ciertos justa- 
dores, en la cual justa el rrey nuestro sefior, 
justé y sac6 una rred de carcel que dezia, 
etc., 


and in the ‘ Cancionero General’ (ed. Madrid, 
1882, p. 567), ‘‘Aqui comiengan las inuenciones 
y letras de justadores, y tanbien lo que Carta- 
gena dixo 4 algunas dellas, declarando su 
parescer.”’ This poetical jous?, as it contains 
a letra by the King, one by Don Enrique, his 
son, and one by Don Alvara de Luna, to 
whom Cartagena, as judge, awarded the joya, 
must have taken place before 1453, for on 
June 2nd of that year, Don Alvaro was exe- 
cuted at Valladolid. Now, if, as has been 
seen, one of the Cartagena poems could not 
have been written by Don Alonso, these verses 
seem to me to point to the latter’s author- 
ship ; indeed, there is ne reason apparent why 
Don Pedro should have been selected as an 
arbiter, any more than any other poet, while 
the high position of Don Alonso in the church, 
as well as the known favor with which he was 
regarded by the King, make it quite probable 
that Don Alonso is their author. : 

On page 335 of the ‘Cancionero General’ 
(Madrid, 1822, vol. i.), we read: ‘‘Aqui com- 
iencgan las obras de Cartagena, y en esta pri- 
mera da consejo 4 ssu padre que dexe los ne- 


.gocios del mundo y repose con lo ganado.” 


What ‘the affairs of this world,’’ and the 
advice to “rest with what he had acquired,” 
may mean, if they have reference to-Don Pab- 
lo, Bishop of Burgos, I do not know. Again, 
the verses marked No. 159 in the ‘ Cancionero 
General’ (vol. i, p. 356), were certainly not 

5 ‘ Libro de los ilustres Reyes y claros varones de Espafia.’ 


Bib. Nacional, Manuscritcs K. 165, K. 178. Cf. Gallardo, 
Ensayo ii., Appendix, 67. 
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written by the Bishop of Burgos. It is entitled 
as follows: 


‘*Otra suya (that is, de Cartagena) por que 
le dixeron unas Damas que por qué dezia él y 
otros compafieros suyos que estauan tristes, 
qu’en su vestir publicauan el contrario, porque 
yuan vestidos de grana ; y Cartagena responde 
por todos.”’ 


Then follow these verses : 


No juzgueys por la color, 
sefiora, que nos cobria, 

c’4 las veces ell amor 

haze muestras d’alegrfa 

con qu’encubre su dolor ; 

por do nuestro colorado 

en su ser serd muy cierto 

al sepulcro comparado, 

que de fuera esta dorado 

y de dentro el cuerpo muerto. 


On page 348 (no. 146, vol. i.) is a poem ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘ Vizconde de Altamira, sey- 
endo competidores en seruicio de una dama, 
yendo tan mal al uno como al otro.’’ Now, if 
the title of Viscount of Altamira was not 
created till 14716, as Gayangos says, then Don 
Pedro (D. Alonso died in 1456) was about 
eighty-four years old when he wasa rival ex 
servicio de una dama, and that matters went 
ill with him need cause ho surprise. 

On page 358 (no. 162, vol. i.), there is a pre- 
gunta by Cartagena to Don Juan Manuel, as 
follows : 

Pregunté 4 Don Juan Manuel, 
** Dezf, sefior, qué sentfs ?”’ 
** Qué siento? me dixo él ; 

poco pensays que pedis : 

lo que siento 

no lo fio del pensamiento, 
4cémo lo que decfs?’’ 


This Don Juan Manuel, must, of course, be 
Don Juan Manuel of Portugal, who died in 
1524.7 This does not help us. 


6 Salazar de. Mendoza, ‘ Dignidades de Castilla y Leon’ 
(Madrid, 1794, p. 369) merely has as follows : 

** Juan de Bivero casé con Doja Maria de Acufia, hija de 

Don Pedro de Acufia, primer Conde de Buendia, y de la 
Condesa Dofia Costanza de Herrera, y llevé en dote la Villa 
de Altamira, de que ¢uvo titulo de Vizconde, etc.” 
The father of this D. Juan de Bivero, Comtador mayor of 
King Henry IV, was Alonso Perez de Bivero, who also held 
the office of Contador mayer under King John II, the father 
of Henry IV, Alonzo Perez de Bivero was murdered by the 
command of, or at all events, with the knowledge of the 
Constable Don Alvaro de Luna, in the house of Cartagena at 
Burgos, on Good Friday, March 30, 1453. 


7 Cf. Braga, * Poetas Palacianos do seculo xv.’ Porto, 1871, 
p. 40, and Ticknor, ‘ Hist. of Sp. Lit.,’ i, 59. 
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No. 594 (vol. i, p. 583) is a mote by Dofia 
Catalina Manrique, with a gloss upon it by 
Cartagena. Dofia Catalina was the daughter 
of D. Gomez Manrique and Dojia Juana-de 
Mendoza. D. Gomez died in 1491. Dojia 
Juana, his wife, in 1493. Dofia Catalina was 
married to Diego Garcia de Toledo,—when, I 
do not know. 


No. 595 (vol. i, p. 583) is another mote by 
Dojfia Maria Manuel, and a gloss by Cartagena. 
Now, Dofia Maria Manuels, the daughter of 
the Duke of Badajoz, a ‘dama de la Reina 
Dojfia Isabel,’ was married in 1490 to the first 
Alvaro de Bazan.7° 


Both of these glosses, as well as the verses 
addressed to Queen Isabella (no. 153, vol. i, p. 
355), mentioned above, take us into the last 
decade of the fifteenth century. The Pre- 
gunta of Tapia to Cartagena (‘Cancionero 
General,’ i, no. 697, p. 624), can prove nothing, 
for our knowledge of Tapia’s life is equally un- 
certain. Tapia seems to have reached a great 
age, for while it is quite sure that he ac- 
companied his patron, Don Alonso V. of Ara- 
gon, to Italy, in his captivity, after the defeat 
at Ponza by the Genoese in 1436, it is hard to 
see how he could write the verses (‘ Cancione- 
ro General’ i, no. 840), to a friend who was 
leaving for the ‘guerra de Ampurdan”’ in 
1491.1 

But, after all, the mere fact that the printed 
copies of the ‘Cancionero General’ assign a 
poem to a certain author, by no means proves 
that it was written by him. The MS. in the 
British Museum, and those in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, which I have examined, 
show that implicit confidence is not to-be 
placed in the printed Cancioneros. Many 
poems in the MS. are assigned to different 
persons from those who appear as their 
authors in the collection of Castillo. To take 
but a few examples: Garci Sanchez de Bada- 


8*Cancionero de Gomez Manrique,’ ed. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1886, p. xxix. 


g Inthe ‘Cancionero General’ the name is Dofia Marina 
Manuel, but in the MS. Cancionero of the Brit. Mus., the 
name is Maria. 


1o Navascues, ‘ Don Alvaro de Bazan,’ Madrid, 1888, p, 24. 
11 ‘ Cancionero de Lope de Stufiiga,’ Madrid. 1872, p. 441. 
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joz (‘‘Infierno de Amor,” C.G. I, no. 274), 
who wrote at the close of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, attributes 
the poem,—‘‘No juzgueys por la color”— 
quoted above (C. G. I, no. 159), to Don Ber- 
naldino de Velasco, while the ‘Cancionero 
General’ assigns it to Cartagena. The verses: 
vida se desespera’”’ (‘Cancionero General’ 
i, no. 132), he puts into the mouth of Don 
Aluar Perez, while the ‘Cancionero General’ 
ascribes them to Costana. These instances 
could be easily multiplied, and indeed in the 
MS. Cancionero of the British Museum (no. 
10431) they are so numerous that it makes the 
question of authorship, so far, at least, as 
many of the shorter poems are concerned, a 
very uncertain matter; we know besides that 
many poems, for example, in the Cancionero 
of Baena, which appear under the names of 
various nobles and favorites, were written by 
Villasandino and Baena, while the sameness 
and entire want of originality which character- 
izes most of the lyrical poetry of these col- 
lections, together with the very slight frame 
upon which most of them are built, make it 
doubly difficult, in fact almost impossible, in 
most cases to decide the authorship of a poem. 

From the evidence before us it is impossible 
to say who wrote the bulk of the poetry that 
passes under the name of Cartagena. Some, 
it has been shown, could not have been written 
by Don Alonso, while fora number of other 
poems, written towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, Don Pedro’s pretensions to 
authorship. are certainly questionable. We 
cannot deny to Don Alonso every claim to 
‘Cartagena’s poetry, in the face of the express 
evidence of Fernan Perez de Guzman, nor can 
the fact that the majority of Cartagena’s verses 
are of an amatory nature, militate against the 
pretensions of the Bishop of Burgos. He may 
have written them early in life and disclaimed 
them or regretted writing them in after years, 
just as,we know, was the case with a celebrated 
Provengal poet, Folquet de Marseille, nearly 
three centuries before, who, when he became 
Bishop, considered his greatest sin to have 


12 Don Bernaldino was the seventh Constable of Castile, 
and the second of the Velasco family. He became Constable 
in 1492, and died in 1512. V. Salazar de Mendoza, ‘ Digni- 
dades,’ p. 324. 


been the writing of those beautiful lyrics by 
which alone his memory has been preserved. 
That, on the other hand, many of these poems 
were written by Don Pedro, is proved by in- 
ternal evidence, while his claims are further 
strengthened by the fact that the only christian 
name ever occurring in the Cancioneros is 
Pedro. This, together with the statement of 
**Gracia Dei,’’ that Pedro was still living at 
least as late as 1475, inclines the weight of the 
evidence in his favor, though it does not 
justify Gayangos in saying : 

‘*lo que no admite género de duda es que las 
poesias del Cancionero General no son ni 
pueden ser del obispo D. Alonso, como ha 


supuesto equivocadamente el Sr. Rios, y dice 
el Sr. Ticknor.”’ 


A. RENNERT. 
Oniversity of Pennsylvania. 


THE CHARACTER OF MARC IN 
MYTH AND LEGEND. 


In the transmission of tales and legends from 
generation to generation, it is always interest- 
ing to watch the changes and modifications 
in the dramatis personae, and in none, perhaps, 
do we get so good an opportunity to do this 
as in the Gallo-Breton legend of Tristan, 
woven round the luckless wife of Marc. 

The birthplace of Marc in history and myth 
is hidden in Keltic antiquity. Francisque 
Michel: quotes two passages in which we get 
a passing allusion to a chieftain who may 
possibly have been the eponym of the story. 
The first of these passages is taken from the 
Cambrian Biography, page 233, where mention 
is made of a Welsh or Cornish chieftain March 
ab Meirchion, a captain who lived towards the 
end of the fifth century. He was one of the 
three great naval captains of Britain. The 
other reference is to the life of a certain Saint 
Paui de Leon in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ (tom. 
ii, page 114, col. 1.), where we find the follow- 
ing notice : 

‘*Rex quidam Marcus nomine, in vicino 


(scil. Cornubia vel Cambria) florebat eodem 
tempore, cujus imperii dominatus leges dabat 


‘| quattuor gentibus, linguarum famine dissiden- 


tibus.”’ 


1 Francisque Michel, ‘The Poetical Romances of Tristan.’ 
3 vols. London: Pickering, 1835 to'1849, vol. 1, lii. 
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This Saint Paul de Leon lived towards the 
end of the fifth century. 

Turning from the quasi-historical to the 
mythological side, we find more material to 
work upon. Keltic students? are agreed in 
connecting the word March with a form Marc 
or Morg, meaning a horse; and associating 
this with the ‘‘ black steed,’’ one of the fa- 
miliar forms of the devil in Welsh mythology,3 
we find Marc springing first into existence asa 
prince of Darkness, one of the forms of the 
Keltic Pluto-myth. March ab Meirchion he is 
called in the Welsh triads (Steed, the son of 
Steeding, we might call him), and the story of 
March and his “‘ oreilles de cheval,’’ which has 
been preserved in the romances, is undoubted- 
ly a reminiscence of the older myth. One of 
the Welsh triads represents Arthur and his 
knights trying to carry off the swine of 
March.4 Now March was married to the Fair 
One, Essylt, and had as his companion a 
famous general called Drystan or Trystan. 
This general was also his nephew, and was 
enamoured of Essylt. Trystan sent one of 
March’s swineherds with a message to Essylt 
and meanwhile undertook to guard them 
himself; during the swineherd’s absence 
Arthur came along, attempting to take some 
of March’s pigs, but not a single one could he 
get away from Drystan. 

With reference to this story of the swineherd, 
it may not be inappropriate to quote a passage 
from an essay of Edward Tyrell Leith on the 
legend of Tristan (Bombay, 1868), comparing 
March with his congeners in other Aryan 
mythologies. 

‘*Marc like Rudra, Arthur and Odin, the 
wild huntsman, is probably the Storm-god, as 
the flying cloud naturally suggested the idea 
of a horse scouring the gloomy sky. His 
swine, or boars, like the Vedic Waruts, are 
the raging winds that follow in his train, whose 
inactivity during the summer months would 
not improbably be figured forth by their being 
under the custody of the Sun-god Tristan.”’ 

In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work, the ‘ His- 
toria Regum Britanniz,’ which served as a 

2 Michel, ‘Tristan,’ vol. i, p. cxiv, and vol. ii, p. 171 ; also G, 
Paris, * La littérature frangaise au Moyen-fge,’ Paris, 1890. 

3 Rhys, ‘Studies in the Arthurian Legend,’ Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1891, pp. 69, 70. 

4 Triads i, 30; ii, 56; iii, 101; quoted by Rhys, ‘ Studies,’ 
p- 12. 


storehouse and basis for so many of the 
medizval chronicles and legends, we find no 
mention of Marc at all. Between 1150 and 
1200, A. D., a large body of poetic literature 
sprang up around the legend of Tristan.s 
Most of these poems are unfortunately lost, 
and others have been preserved to us only in 
a fragmentary state. One of the earliest 
poetic fragments we possess was composed by 
an Anglo-Norman ¢rouveur, Béroul, and M. 
Gaston Paris gives the date of this composition 
as about 1150. Chrétien de Troyes also wrote 
a poem on this subject, which is unfortunately 
lost, and we can only fix the date of the work 
through the poet’s mention of it in his other 
poems. Weread in the opening lines of the 
Roman de Cligés as follows: 


Cil qui fist d’Erec et d’Enide, 

Et les comandemanz Ovide, 

Et l’art d’amors an romanz mist 

Et le mors de l’espaule fist, 

Del roi Marc et d’Iseut la blonde... 


M. Gaston Paris fixes the date of this lost 
Tristan poem as about 1160, A. D. The poems 
of both Béroul and Chrétien de Troyes were 
in all probability drawn from current versions 
of the story and from oral tradition. To get, 
therefore, at the next step in the development 


the early poetic fragments and also the trans- 
lations of the story which were made into 
English, German and Norwegian within a very 
short space of time after the composition of 
Chrétien’s poem. We now find Marc as a 
powerful King: 


A. Inthe French poem, as a King of Corn- 
wall. 
Rois Marc remest en Cornoualle. 
Li rois a Carnanaile en ons. 
Béroul, Il. 4225-7. 


B. Inthe English version, as a King of Eng- 
land. 
And faren till Inglond 
to lande ; 


Markes King thai fond. 
Sir Tristrem, fytte i, st. 5. 


C. In Gottfried von Strassburg’s ‘Tristan,’ as 
a King of Cornwali and England. 


5 Paris, ‘ Litt. fr. au moyen-fge,”’ p. 93. 
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Oftmals hat er hiren sagen 

Wie hi®fisch, reich an ehre 

Der junge kinig wiire, 

Mark vom lande Cornewal ; 

Des Preis vernahm man iiberall : 
Cornewal und Engelland, 

Die dienten beide seiner hand. 


Zuletzt befahlen sie alle 

In Markes Schutz sich und das Land, 
Der hielt es mit so starker hand 

Nun in seiner macht beschlossen, 
Kein kénig hat noch je genossen 
Ergebnern Dienst von seinem Reich. 
Die geschichte meldet uns zugleich 
Das in aller Lander kreis 

So weit gedrungen war sein preis 
Kein fiirst geehrter war denn er.6 


Here we have a description of the King’s 
character very different to that of the later 
versions, especially the prose romances, where 
Marc is invariably described with some op- 
probrious epithet. 

et us now examine a little more closely 
King Marc’s character as it is portrayed in the 
early poems; and taking the longest French 
poetic fragment, commonly called the version 
of Béroul, we note: 

1. Lines 233 to 277, Marc steadfastly refuses 
to believe that his wife is guilty of any infideli- 
ty towards him, or that his nephew Tristan 
could be capable of such baseness as to carry 
on an illicit intercourse with Queen Iseult. 
When the court dwarf openly warns the King 
of what is going on, and suggests that, to be 
convinced, the King shall conceal himself in a 
certain pine tree under whose shadow the 
lovers are wont to meet, Marc is reluctant to 
g0, 

. linains m’a trop degeii. 
En cest arbre me fist monter, 

1, 230. 
and when he hears the pretended quarrel 
between the lovers, his rage at the dwarf for 
having induced him to play the spy is un- 
bounded, and he is full of righteous indig- 
nation and shame. 

Ce poise moi, si m’en reprent : 
Molt est fous, qui croit tote gent 
Bien déuse ainz avoir prové 

De ces deus genz la verité 


Que je éuse fol espoir, 
ll. 272-6. 


6 ‘Tristan und Isolde von Gottfried von Strassburg ’ tiber- 
setzt von Karl Simrock, Leipzig 1875, vol. i, p. 12. 
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2. The delightful picture of King Marc in 
the forest seeing Tristan and Iseult sleeping 
side by side with the naked sword between 
them (lines 1805 to 2041). This is perhaps one 
of the most charming scenes in the whole 


legend. Tristan and Iseult have been banished 


from the court and are hiding in a cave in the 
forest of Morrois. Marc on a hunting ex- 
pedition discovers their retreat and ‘‘l’espee 
nue en la loge entre ’’; but to quote from the 
poem : 

Quant il vit la nue espee 

Qui entre eus deus les desevroit, 

Vit les braies que Tristran out: 

“Dex! dist li rois, ce que puet estre! 

ll. 1965-8. 


All suspicious thoughts are banished from his 
mind and with a graceful tenderness and 
simplicity he stoops and places his gauntlet so 
as to shade Iseult’s beautiful face from a too 
powerful sunbeam. 


Le rai qui sor Iseult décent 
Covre des ganz molt bonement. 


Il, 2008-9. 


How different this from ‘‘ Li traitres felons ’’ 
of the prose romance. 

3. Marcis not here, as in the prose romances, 
a weak king overawed by his barons, but 
when & trois felon seek to persuade him to 
banish Tristan, he says: 


- . Dex vus destruie 
Qui si alez querant ma honte, 


Il. 3047-8. 


and again after the meeting of Arthur and 
Marc, King Marc returns to Cornwall. 
Li rois a Cornovalle en pés, 
tuit le criement et luin et prés. 
ll, 4227-8. 


In these passages we see King Marc a dignified 
noble warrior, ashamed to harbor even the 
slightest suspicion against one so near him as . 
his nephew Tristan. Like the ideal knight of 
the middle ages he is reverent even to super- 
stition, and when Iseult swears her innocence 
by the saints before the proposed ordeal of 
fire beside the Thames, Marc is honestly ready 
to believe the sacred oath (lines 4160-4176 and 
4120-4122). 

Now, however, we notice the change that 
has come over the story in a hundred years. 
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Luce, the Chevalier du Gast, is supposed to 
have compiled a prose version late in the 13th 
or early in the 14th century, and when we next 


encounter King Marc in the prose romances: 


we hardly recognize him. In the confused 
and rambling genealogy which the author 
gives in tracing the descent of Tristan from 
Bron and Joseph of Arimathia, we are told of 
a Felix,7 king of Cornwall, who had two sons 
and three daughters ; and his son Marc reigned 
after him. Marc’s sister Helybald married 
Meliadus, Roy du Leonois, and Tristan, as we 
know, was their child. Here the author, to 
show his erudition, gives us the etymology of 
Marc from Mars, Mardi, because he was born 
on a Tuesday—a decided change from Morg, 
the Black Horse-Devil! 

From the outset here Marc engages in crime, 
He assassinates his brother Perneham because 
he ventures to reproach him for cowardice in 
not resisting the tribute levied by the Irish 
kings. Then he endeavors to kill Meliadus, 
his brother-in-law, because it was foretold him 
by the dwarf that the lineage of the house of 
Meliadus should surpass them all in glory and 
renown. In fact in the prose romances we 
have not less than seven persons assassinated, 
directly or indirectly, in the most treacherous 
and cruel manner by Marc. The epithets of 
Marc in the prose romances are 4 plus mauvés 
et pire Roy du monde, le plus chetif aneanté 
vilein et failli, li desloiaz, li plus failli, li 
plus noiant, li plus coart, li felons traitres. 
He is, however, a powerful man and a good 
huntsman. We read that when the court 
celebrated the anniversary of the victory of 
Tristan at the Isle of Saint Sanson, King Marc 
presided in his royal robes and had the air of 
a powerful and mighty king, ‘‘s’il n’eiist un 
pou sa chiere felonnouse.’’ He presides at 
the tournaments and proposes to joust with 
Ivain aux Blanchesmains, and the chronicle 
says he was ‘‘un des fors chevaliers del 
monde, et s’il eiist le cuer selonc quil avoit la 
force il feist bien aprisiier de proece et de 
chevalerie.’’ As a huntsman we read of him; 
‘*Le Roy a celui tens se delitoit plus en chace 
que nul home del monde: personne au monde 


7 For all the incidents referred to in the prose romances of 
Tristan I have used the admirable work of M. E. Liseth, 
«Le Roman en prose de Tristan,’ Paris, 1890, 


ne se livre a cet exercice avec plus d’ardeur 
que lui.”’ 

Marc is made a laughing stock by the knights 
of Arthur whenever they meet, and one of the 
most amusing incidents in the long and tedious 
folio is the scene where Marc wanders in a 
forest on his way to Arthur’s court, and is 
accompanied by Sir Dinadan and befooled on 
every occasion by this jester. This is the 
same Sir Dinadan who wrote a lay recounting 
the cowardice and treachery of King Marc 
and taught it to Eliot (a curious harper, as he 
is called by Malory, book x, chap. xxxi), that 
he might sing it before the King. 

This is called the Lay Voir Disant, and as 
it has never to my knowledge been edited 
before, it may be of interest to print it here in 
full. I have copied it from a fifteenth century 
MS. in my possession, which appears to belong 
to the same family as No. 756 Bibl. Nat. (see 
Léseth, ‘Roman en prose de Tristan,’ page 
179.)8 

Most of the prose romances make Tristan 
die at the hands of King Marc. Tristan is 
singing a lay and playing on the harp before 
Queen Iseult, when Marc in a fit of jealousy 
stabs him between the shoulder blades. Tris- 
tan dies of the wound, for the dagger was 
poisoned. Here, as if to bring out more 
forcibly than ever the weakness of Marc’s 
character, the author makes him indulge in a 
fit of impotent remorse at the nephew’s death- 
bed, when repentance is too late. Inthe same 
way MS. No. 103, Bibl. Nat., which follows 
the poetic versions in relating the story of 
Tristan’s death through the hoisting of the 
black sail, makes King Marc give vent to most 
elaborate regrets at the death of his nephew 
and endeavor to atone for his shortcoming by 
building a splendid tomb for Tristan and 
Iseult. 

The death of Marc is recorded in the ‘ Tavo- 
la Ritonda,’ an Italian compendium of the 
Round Table stories. Here we read that in 
Marc’s old age Arthur invaded Cornwall and 
captured King Marc. Launcelot and Morhaut 
shut him up in a high tower overlooking the 
tomb of Tristan, and there he dies within three 
years. 


8 For the sake of convenience, the text of the ay is given 
at the end of this article. 
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Another French MS. in the National Library 
(No. 340, folio 205) gives a different version of 
his end. Here we read that in his old age 
King Marc made an invasion into Logres, 
destroyed Camaloth, and killed the Arch- 
bishop, but was himself slain by Paulart, a 
descendant of the house of King Ban. 

To sum up, we find three distinct treatments 
of the character of King Marc. 

_In the earliest times, before the beginning of 
medieval romance, we meet with a general 
and warrior playing an important part in early 
Keltic legends, March the captain and the 
master of the swineherds. These in their turn 
we may take to be the outcome ofa still earlier 
myth, in which Marc, along with other names 
and persons in Aryan mythology, is a symbol- 
ization of the elements of nature. We next 
find Marc as king of Cornwall, a dignified and 
noble character, reverent to women and ex- 
hibiting all the best features of the medizval 
knight as described by the early Anglo-Nor- 
man and French poets of the twelfth century. 
Lastly, we get in the prose romances of the 
fourteenth century a weak and feeble mon- 
arch, uxorious, cowardly and utterly undeserv- 
ing of the slightest respect. To inquire into 
the cause of such a change would be beyond 
the scope of the present article. The whole 
question of the change in the ethical senti- 
ments of society between the twelfth and the 
fourteenth century, especially with regard to 
the position of husband and wife, is exceeding- 
ly interesting, but would call for a psychologi- 
cal treatment deserving of a far more lengthy 
study than could be attempted here. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the authors of the prose 
romances of Tristan felt that something must 
be done to account for the bold infidelity of 
Iseult, the heroine, and some excuse invented 
to make her open adultery less offensive to 
the reader. Hence the portrayal of King 
Marc, her husband, as a degraded and repul- 
sive character, which finds its final develop- 
ment in the last quasi-original redaction of the 
story at the hands of Sir Thomas Malory. 


APPENDIX. 


THE Lay Voir-Disant.—The text of the MS. 
from which I have copied the lay is perfectly 
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legible and well written ; for the few necessary 
emendations I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Henry A. Todd. On the whole this 
lay seems far more spirited and less affected 
in style than the generality of the lays scatter- 
ed through the prose romance. The follow- 
ing extract from Léseth (‘Roman de Tristan,’ 
page 176) will be of interest as showing why 
and how the poem was conceived. The 
italics represent quotations from the prose 
folio. 


‘*Dinadan se tourmente pour trouver un 
moyen de punir Marc et se décide enfin a lui 
envoyer une lettre, non point au nom de Gue- 
nievre, mes autre part, tout autresint comme 
se ele n’en Seéiist riens (des lettres envoyées par 
le roi): cette lettre sera si asprement parlanz 
gue pieca mes Marc n’en aura regu de pareil- 
les. Lors se commence a prendre garde com- 
ment il les pourra ordener et en quele maniere, 
se il les veult en rime fere ou en conte sanz 
rime ou en meniere de lay. Car les autres 
qui a celui temps avoient trouvé meint lay 
avoient parlé et chanté de bonté et de cour- 
toisie(e), pour ceque il savoient a courtois et 
a bons ceuls de qui il fesoient diz. Or, comme 
Dinadan sait que Marc est le roile plus chefZi/, le 
aneanté, le plus vilein et le plus fai/ii du plus 
monde, il fera plaisir a tous, se z/ fet lay de sa 
vergoingne et 11 conte sa mauvestié. Ce sera 
le meilleur moyen de déshonorer Marc; car le 
lai sera connu partout, et Dinadan y dira a 
Marc fout son afere. 11 se met donc a trouver 
son lai, ef pour ce que il savoit que T. avoit 
Set le Lay mortel chascune couple de .I111. 
lingnes semblables, si dist a soi meesmes que 
il voudra fere cestui tout autresint,.... et 
trouverra, se il ongues puet, en cestui lay 
chant merveilleus, qui volentiers sera oiz et 
recordez en toutes courz (F° 341). 


Le Lay Vorr DISANT. 
(Folio 72 v°, col. 2.) 


1. Tout me suy de dire teii, 
Que je me suy aperceii 
Que mon taire a a vos nei: 
Porce est or mon lay manteii. 


2. Du mauvais roy, du non sachant 
Qui tous maulx voit a soy sachant, 
Commens mon lay et fay mon chant ; 
Bien lui doit Dieu estre tranchant. 


3. Du plus mauvais qui soit en vie 
M’est venu tallent et envie 
Que je compt la mauvaise vie; 
Raison a celui fait m’envie. 
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4. Roy Marc, vilz dolent et chetifz, Fine mon lay, que rois et conte 
Qui a tous biens faire es retifz, Mettront encore en heault compte. 
f 16. Et pource qu’alas mesdisant 

Se De celui que tous vont prisant, 

5. Maleiireux et malsené, Ce vois je du tout desprisant. 
Pourquoy fuz tu si forsenné, Cy fine mon lay vray disant. 
Qui du meilleur qu’on sache né MS. Readings: Strophe iii, 1. 3 Que je vous compt sa 
Mesdeis, roy malassené? mauvais vie—viii, 2 entechez, 1. 4 trichez—ix, 2 selon—xi, 

6. Vilté de gent, Gens et or dure, 2 Es vois tousiours & che—xii, 1 rgnoiz—xiv, 1 vois, 2 faiz, 


To. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Deshonneur vergoingne et laidure, 
Trop me merveill quant Dieux endure 
Que ta vie si longtemps dure. 


Honnis vergongneux ahontez, 
Sur tous es en honte montez; 
Entre rois ne fusses comptez, 
A dieu et au mond fust bontez. 


Ce que vives est grant pechiez, 
Tout le mond en est entechiez ; 

En mustre est ton cueur fichiez ; 
Nuls ne vous croit, nen soit trichiez. 


Roy Marc, tes euuvres ne cel’on, 
Onc si mal roy ne vit nul hom 
Comme tu es, ne si felon; 
Viltés du monde t’appel’on. 


Tu es cilz qui toujiours empire, 
Mauvais fus et encor es pire; 
Tant soies tu du regne sire 


Vois tousiours empirant et louche, 
Deslionneur vergongne et reprouche ; 
De mauvais homme en toy se couche 
Viltez, qui ens ou cueur te touche. 


Failli du cueur, coart renois, 

Tu as yeulx, mais goute n’en vois 
Ta dolente, que ne pourvois ; 

De ton fait est chetifve voix. 


Vilz homs dolent et ahonté, 
De toy n’est nul bien racompté 


Et puis que je voy que tu vais 
Du tout empirant, ne ne fais 
L’empirer tout a une feis, 

De ta honte suy bien confés. 


De ta vergongne et de ta honte, 
Qui toute deshonneur surmonte, 


3 foiz, 4 confez. 


JoHN Epwarp Jr. 
Columbia College. 


ANEMONAE VERBORUM 


LookING over that charming and unworthily 
neglected poem, ‘‘Christ’s Victorie,’’ it oc- 
curred to me to note down some ephemeral 
blossoms of words which deserved a longer 
date. Some seem to be Fletcher’s own 
coinage, others are found, though rarely, in 
Spenser and his contemporaries. 


Enwaved. ‘*The waters ... hoarsely en- 
waved were.”’ 

Infuneral. ‘‘As though her flesh did but 
infunerall Her buried ghost.”’ 


Infanted. “And yet but newly was He in- 
fanted.”’ 
Devowed. “... the armies angelique de- 


vow’d Their former rage.’’ 

Unflower. ‘‘That I may soone unflow’r 
your fragrant baskets.”’ 

Disadvance (=cease advancing.) “.... when 
they saw their Lord’s bright 
cognizance Shine in His 
face, soone did they disad- 
vaunce.”” 

Moduled. ‘‘Like pleasing anthems, mo- 
duléd in time.”’ 

Eloigning (=driving away=Fr. es/loigner.) 
“. ... the bird of sorrowe 
sat Eloigning joyfull day with 
her sad note.”” In Mr. Gro- 
sart’s text it is ‘‘ elonging’”’— 
perhaps rightly. 

Aggrate. “... what so ever might ag- 
grate the sense.”’ 

Depastured. ‘‘. . . Hibla, though his thyme 
depasturéd. Is fast againe 
with honie blossoméd.”’ 
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Eblazed. des there pinks eblazed | eviscerate, tear from the body: ‘‘as to dis- 
wide And damask’t all the | entrayle His soule they meant’’): ‘‘jolly’’ (to 
earth.” make merry: ‘‘they jolly at His griefe’’). 

Embayed. ree all about, embayéd in 
soft sleepe.”” (No new word, Johns Hephine Un Hanp Browns. 
but a pretty use). : 

Befancy (=to fill with vain fancies.) ‘‘ How 


thou befanciest the men 
most wise! ”’ 

Disceptered. “. ... of their golden virges 
none discepter’d were.” 


Orbicles. ‘“Such watry orbicles young 
boys do blowe.”’ 
Depictured. ‘And all the world therein de- 


picturéd.”’ 
Embraves. . . with their verduce his 
white head embraves.”’ 
Foreset (=plot, design). ‘‘When man, in- 
cens’d with hate, Thy death 
foreset.”’ 


Debellished. ‘*What blast hath thus His 
flowers debellishéd ”’ ? 

Engladded. ‘‘Th’engladded Spring, forget- 
fnll now to weepe, 

Eblazon. Began t’eblazon from her leavie 


bed.” 
Corylets (=hazel-bushes). ‘‘ The under cory- 
lets did catch the shine.” 


Interchased: “.... with small starres a gar- 
land interchas’t of olive- 
leaves they bore, to crowne 
His head, 

Degloried. That was before with thornes 
degloriéd.”’ 

Discoasted. ‘‘As farre as heav’n and earth 
discoasted tie.”’ 

Acquieting. einen eternall peace 
Acquieting the soules.”’ 

Dispacing. ‘....in this lower field dis- 
pacing wide.”’ 

Misadvised. all that skill. ... 


Should it presume to gild, 
were misadvised.”’ 

Emparadised. ‘As in his burning throne he 
sits emparadis’d.’’ (Milton 
has adopted this lovely 
word.) 


More odd than beautiful are ‘‘indeflourishing,”’ 
‘‘befreckeled,”’ ‘‘spangelets,’’ ‘‘interall’’ 
(for interior; ‘‘When Zephyr breathed into 
their watry interall”); ‘‘disentrayle’”’ (to 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Geschichte. der Englischen Litteratur von 
Bernhard ten Brink. Zweiter Band, 2. 
Halfte (Bogen 23-Schluss), herausgegeben 
von Alois Brandl. Strassburg: Verlag von 
Karl J. Triibner, 1893. 


The Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Charles H. Herford, Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1886. 


Dr. Alois Brandl has assumed the editorship 
of the late Professor ten Brink’s ‘History of 
English Literature.’ For the second volume 
he has written a preface in which he states 
that he has been able to publish the second 
volume in its original aud finished form, and 
that he will also publish later the chapters 
written by Professor ten Brink upon the Eliza- 
bethan drama and “‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
supplemented in part by himself. This last 
contribution to the second volume contains the 
concluding chapters of the fifth book and 
book sixth, together with the promised ap- 
pendix and an index to the entire work. 
Another century of literary-activity in England 
is discussed, the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, when the influence of Chaucer was 
still strongly felt, and the first half. of the 
sixteenth century, when the influence of the 
New Learning was taking deeper root in 
English soil. 

If the various periods of literary history in 
England might be compared to mountains and 
valleys, this is a period when the literary 
strata may be said to have sunken to the 
lowest depths of valley-formation. England 
had almost forgotten that it had had a Renais- 
sance and a Chaucerian School, while the 
literature had shifted its scenes from the south, 
and sought a more congenial environment 
north of the Tweed. ‘‘The Renaissance to 
the death of Surrey,” the title given to book 
sixth, introduces the reader to the court of 
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James II., and the leading Scottish writers 
of English literature. We should, perhaps, 
have had a more complete conception of the 
conquest made by Chaucer in the north if 
space had been given to James the First and 
the ‘King’s Quair.’ King James was one of 
the earliest and closest imitators of the 
‘Father of English poetry,’’ in fact, he seems 
to have blazed a path with his royal pen which 
the coming poets were only too prone to 
follow. And it seems equally unfortunate that 
so much time should be devoted to Huchown 
without a like consideration of the claims of 
Henryson. To be sure, neither James I. nor 
Henryson are in the strictest sense of the word 
English poets, but the connected history of 
the Scotch school with the English is incom- 
plete without the enrollment of their names 
on the golden book of singers. These two 
must be named, at least, in telling how the 
literature of the south sped across country, and 
there established for itself a new and a famous 
home. 

After the death of Lydgate the history of 
English literature cannot be pursued along the 
old lines. New studies and new ideas, gentle 
winds at first, but hurricanes at last, were 
moving along the outer world, and were 
destined at a near future to sweep down upon 
the literature of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Among these forces the Italian 
Renaissance, as it had already manifested 
itself in the works of Chaucer, was pre- 
eminent. This conjoined with the invention 
of the press, the establishment of the great 
Continental universities and the method of 
study therein pursued, the fall of Constantinople 
and the subsequent scattering of Greek litera- 
ture and Greek scholars over Italy first and 
the rest of Europe afterwards, the continued 
influence of the teachings of Wyclif and the 
struggles of the Lollards to reform the church, 
and, finally, the discovery of the New World, 
brought new life, new resources and adven- 
tures to the literature of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The forces were silently 
at work while England was suffering from the 
devestations of a civil war, and was reorgan- 
izing its society during the twenty-four years 
of Henry VII.’s reign. 

How sterile was the fifteenth century can 
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be well fancied when we consider the names 
that fill the pages of literary records from the 
death of Chaucer to the date of the first works 
issuing from the press of Caxton in the year 
1471. The most illustrious of these are Lyd- 
gate, Occleve, Maundeville, Pecock, Capgrave 
and Sir J. Fortescue. The name of Maunde- 
ville deserves a place here though it may be a 
mere fiction. Sir John Maundeville and his 
famous journeys in the year 1322 are no longer 
in the region of certainties. But whether 
Maundeville the traveller, and especially 
Maundeville the writer, are myths, perhaps 
representing a typical ‘‘globetrotter,’’ remains 
to be seen. The inquiries for the past ten years 
have shown almost beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the description of Maundville’s 
travels was originally written in French and 
that the texts extant in all other languages are 
more or less exact translations from the 
French. We shall be better able to solve this 
problem when we have a critical edition of the 
French text. Be it a myth or not, Maundeville 
continued to be one of the favorite authors 
during the fifteenth century, showing how 
great was the thirst for novelties, particularly 
for adventures and anecdotes treating of re- 
mote lands and peoples. This desire for 
romance is also evinced by the character of 
the translations made at this time. We have, 
for example, translations of the ‘Golden 
Legends,’ of de Deguilleville’s ‘ Pilgrimage, 
of ‘Horologium Sapientiae,’ as well as prose 
versions of ‘King Pontus of Galicia,’ ‘Ipome- 
don,’ ‘ Merlin,’ the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ and 
other works of this order. Many of these 
translations came from the press of Caxton. 
When William Caxton returned home to 
England, in the year 1476, after an absence of 
thirty-five years, he was the first Englishman 
to join the offices of author and publisher, 
and established one of the most prominent 
landmarks in the history of English literature. 
His business-like appreciation of the demands 
of the market, his remarkable activity in pre- 
paring and issuing volumes from his press had 
an immediate effect upon the literary growth 
of the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
The next century saw England eagerly seeking 
the New Learning which Continental Europe 
had already introduced. Before the sixteenth 
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century was many years old there came to the 
shores of England another man who was to 
give new life to English letters. More suc- 
ceeded in persuading Erasmus to return to 
England and to teach Greek at Cambridge. 
The history of Erasmus in England is one of 
the most important events connecting the 
literary history of England with that of the 
Continent. And in this work of Herford we 
have presented a remarkably complete and 
instructive outline of the literary relations 
existing between England and one of the 
Continental powers, Germany. 

In the preceding centuries of literary activi- 
ty, generally speaking, England had known 
only France and Italy, whither it had gone for 
the greater part of its literary materials. A 
new source had come through the Reformation. 
‘“No European people,’’ remarks Herford 
while discussing the possibility of Germany’s 
providing a literary centre of influence at this 
time, 

‘“‘was less qualified for the work. To the 
most strongly-marked literary tendency of the 
time it gave almost no response. Every- 
where else the demand for elegance and 
harmony of literary form was being raised with 
continually greater insistence and authority.” 
In England the effect of Protestantism upon 
literature was very different from that in 
Germany, while the movement politically had 
almost the same effect. The memorable 
names of the Reformation in England are 
those of 
‘*statesmen, divines and martyrs, rather than 
of great writers; Tyndale and Coverdale, 
Cranmer and Latimer, Bale and Fox, lumina- 
ries in the annals of Protestantism, are 
phantoms in the history of literature.” 
During this time Germany presented a wonder- 
ful scene to the literary world; it was acting 
out a terrible struggle in its attempts to loosen 
itself from the grasp of a deadly enemy and it 
strove to find expression for its bitter hate and 
violent revulsion against the corruption of the 
Church of Rome, giving utterance to these 
tempestuous outbursts of passion through the 
drama; the lyric, the polemical dialogue, the 
romance, and the fool-and-jest-literature. 
‘Herford has followed each phase of the 
conflict as it passed over into the literature of 
England. In the first chapter he speaks of 
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the lyric, one of the bonds of connection 
between Luther and Coverdale. The ‘‘Goost- 
ly Psalmes and Spiritual Songs’’ of Miles 
Coverdale ‘‘ are among the most sincere and 
laborious monuments to Luther in the English 
language.’’ The only mention of this great 
translator made by ten Brink is in his capacity 
as assistant to Tyndale, in the year 1531. But | 
the English lyrical productions are few in 
number and insignificant, compared with the 
polemical dialogues which Herford next pro- 
ceeds to discuss. The dialogues written in 
England may be classed into two periods; in 
the first period, 1530, Roy, Barlow and Tyn- 
dale were the principal Protestant writers; 
while Wingfield, William Barlow, Erasmus 
and Sir T. More represented the Catholic side. 
In connection with Tyndale, ten Brink makes 
short references to all these writers excepting 
Wingfield and William Barlow, but he does 
not give us the titles of the dialogues them- 
selves. In the second period, dating after 
1547, the dialogues were written for the most 
part by Anthony Scoloker, W. Turner and 
Lynne. 


‘In the third chapter Herford discusses the 
relation existing between the Latin-German 
drama and the English drama. After sketching 
briefly the history of the Latin drama in 
Germany he outlines the same in England. 
Here too we have two periods ; the first, 1524- 
35, including the works of John Ritwyse, 
Artour and Hoker (the latter two writers are 
overlooked by ten Brink,) the second, 1535-50, 
containing the works of Palsgrave, Christofer- 
son, Radcliff, Nicolas Udall, Grimald, Bale, 
Foxe, and finally Gascoigne. This closes the 
list of the great Latin theologico-dramatic 
writers in England, but by no means does it 
include all the influences that were coming 
into the English drama through the German 
Reformation. To its English neighbors Ger- 
many of the middle of the sixteenth century 
was the 


‘‘mother-country of the Reformation, the 
refuge of the persecuted Protestants, the 
seat of literary accomplishments and civic 
splendour which England could at the most 
barely rival.’ 


But the Germany of the close of the sixteenth 
century was famous for the most part as a 
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‘land. of magicians and conjurers, as the 
home of Albertus and Agrippa, Paracelsus, 
Tritheim and Doctor Faust.”’ ‘ 

Thus legendary Germany replaced the Ger- 
many of the Reformation, and in England we 
find two of the most famous early dramatists 
borrowing their subjects from that land of 
philosophy and dreams ; Marlowe, his ‘Doctor 
Faustus,’ and Greene, his ‘ Friar Bacon.’ 

In chapter V, Herford gives an account of 
the Ulenspiegel Cycle, a series of German 
jest-books of the sixteenth century which 
exercised an influence upon Englishmen unlike 
that of any other literary product of that age. 
‘*If Markolf, by far the most interesting of all, 
has left but few and scanty traces, Ulenspiegel, 
the most repulsive, met with a reception in 
the England of Edward and Elizabeth only 
exceeded by that which he had already found 
in the France of Francis I.; the Kalenberger 
was the subject of an English prose romance; 
while Rausch, in addition, became the hero of 
at least two celebrated dramas, and even won 
secure footing in our native folk-lore.’’ 


From the jest-book to the Fool-literature is 
not a great step and here, too, the English went 
to school to the German. The masterpiece of 
satire of this age was Sebastian Brandt’s 
‘Narrenschiff.’ This German Ship of Fools 
was launched in the year 1494, though it was 
by no means the first craft of a Fool-literature. 
But Brandt’s was the model, for as ten Brink 
puts it, ‘‘ Brandt had a clear head and a heart 
in the right place,’’ and this it was that kept 
his observation, reflection and satire under 
proper control. 


‘Writing in the last years of the fifteenth 
century, and himself a loyal though a some- 
what backward pupil of the Humanists, 
Brandt may be said to have given medizval 
Fool-literature its last and crowning work.’’ 

The two men in England who became the 
chief representatives of this class of literature 
were Barclay and Skelton. Barclay’s ‘Ship of 
Fools,’ as Professor Ward has said, exercised 
an important, direct influence upon our litera- 
ture, pre-eminently helping to bury medizval 
allegory in the grave which had long yawned 
before it, and to direct English authorship into 
the drama, essay and novel of character. 
Traces of this kind of literature are to be 
found even as late as the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. Herford states that the ‘ Ship of Fools’ 


shared with no second English book of its 
day the privilege of being read for nearly a 
century after it was written. ‘‘Skelton was 
perhaps better remembered than Barclay, but 
it was only a half-mythical jest-book rather 
than his own verses which kept his memory 
green.” 

Closely allied to this Fool-literature is the 
literature of Grobianism. 

‘* What Faustus is to its (Germany’s) intellect, 
Grobianus is to its manners. ... Faustus is a 
tragedy of the scholar’s chamber, of the 
magician’s cell; Grobianus is the drastic 
comedy of back-parlor symposia where un- 
seemly manners hob-nobbed with gross living 
and with foul dress.”’ 

This form of satire, Grobianism, is more 
specific in its nature and can not be said to 
have had important bearings upon English 
literature, though its influence was continued 
to a very late date. Grobianism is, of course, 
too early for ten Brink. 

Herford has thus grouped his ‘‘ Relations’’ 
into six series or chapters. The work is 
emphatically that of a specialist, it is ex- 
haustive and instructive, while pushing out its 
inquiries into the most remote and minute 
relations of the past, it never loses sight of 
the chief object in hand, the relation of these 
tendencies to the literature in its course of 
development. It is admirably arranged as to 
method of treatment and classification of 
results, each topic being pursued to its goal at 
full speed and in a straight course, so that the 
reader has a clear view of the writer’s rapidity 
and skill. This method, very naturally, has 
its faults. The reader is forced to keep a 
sharp outlook over the territory and time that 
may be passed. 

Many such special studies are necessary to 
the proper understanding of the literature of 
the English people. If the literary relations 
of England and Germany are so important at 
this period, much more so are the relations of 
England to Italy at the close of the century. 
For such a treatment of English literary 
history we can always turn with satisfaction to 
the work done by ten Brink. The latter part 
of this second volume might have been more 
exhaustive without sacrificing its interesting 
qualities ; it might, perhaps, have been more 
interwoven with the history of the people, for 
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English literature is nothing if not historical, 
if not political. The importance of the politi- 
cal side may be seen best in the works of Sir 
T. More. More’s ‘Utopia’ was dictated by 
something more than a “lively feeling for the 
conflict between the ideal and harsh reality.” 
‘Utopia’ was a sharp, daring political satire on 
the condition of Europe, particularly England, 
at that time. Irony, ridicule of the vanities 
and worthlessness of the so-called highest 
form of civilized society, are expressed on 
almost every page. The book is thought to 
have been suggested by More’s journey while 
a royal commissioner in Flanders. The state 
of that country, the freedom, education, pros- 
perity which More saw about him may well 
have suggested the writing of such a satire 
against his own country. ‘Utopia’ has never 
lost its hold upon the reader and even our 
historian to-day has to say, 
Religious tolerence is nowadays a political 
principle in most civilized states, although the 
state, since it is not established upon Utopian 
suppositions, is perhaps not in a position to 
carry this out consistently.”’ 
And still another Utopian principle is being 
practiced in Germany, 
‘‘The Utopians are both lovers of peace and 
skilled in war; they abhor the shedding of 
blood, but they ever hold themselves in readi- 
ness to prepare for war. What German does 
not here think of his own new Empire with 
pride?”’ 
The special value of ten Brink’s and Her- 
ford’s works lies in the seriousness with which 
the authors have attempted to surround this 
most uninteresting period of English literature 
with an interest sustained solely by their own 
scholarship and devotion to the subject in 
hand. M. Taine, in his history of English 
Literature, took no interest in it; he hurried 
over the whole period in three pages and then 
gives only the slightest mention to three men, 
Hawes, Barclay and Skelton. Taine was 
eager to reach the time of the Pagan Renais- 
sance, he was willing to make the same leap 
that the Renaissance itself made, when it 
sprang away from the side of Chaucer only to 
reappear again at the coming of Wyatt and 
Surrey. 


CHARLES FLINT MCCLUMPHA. 
University of the City of New York. ; 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Episodes from Le Comte de Monte-Cristo 
par Alexandre Dumas. II. The hidden 
treasure, edited, with notes by D. B. 
Kitcuin, M. A. London and New-York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1892. xii, 154 pp. 


Episodes from Le Capitaine Pamphile par 
Alexandre Dumas, edited with notes by 
Epwarp E. Morris, M. A. London and 
New-York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1892. xvi, 146, pp. 


Souvenirs des Cent Jours par M. Villemain 
edited, with notes by GRANVILLE SHARP, M. 
A. London and New-York: Longmans, 
Green aid Co., 1892. viii, 188, pp. 


Quatrevingt-Treize by Victor Hugo, adapted 
for use in Schools by JAMES BOiELLE, B. 
A., revised for use-in American Schools. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1892. viii, 216, 
pp. 


THE first two numbers belong to a series 
of Episodes from Modern French Authors 
published by Messrs Longmans, Green and 
Co, under the editorship of W. E. Russell, M. 
A., Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 
They are intended to furnish reading material 
for boys in Lower and Middle forms of schools. 
The judicious selection of these Episodes and 
their well-sustained interest make them es- 
pecially desirable for use in this country. The 
episodes from ‘Le Comte de Monte-Cristo,’ 
that most attractive and fairylike story are 
made up of the following chapters. i. Dantés 
with the smugglers. ii. Dantés at Monte- 
Cristo. iii. The secret of the Island. iv. 
Dantés in a new character. v. Caderousse. 
vi. What happened while Dantés was im- 
prisoned. vii. The prison register. viii. The 
last of the Pharaon. ix. Recompense.—The 
notes of Professor Kitchin are not always 
satisfactory, and the student has to be 
cautioned against some of them. Ch. i, 1. 200, 
the 7 in fusil is not Zguid but silent. Ch. ii, 
1. 51, 0% does not stand for dugue/ or dont. Ch. 
iii, 1. 73. As an instance of a future perfect 
denoting necessity the editor suggests this 
sentence. ‘// aura été un accident’; this is not 
a brilliant specimen of idiomatic French.—Ch. 
iii, 1. 329. 
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‘‘Dantés n’aurait rien rencontré qu’il ne fat 
certes pas devenu plus pale. An inelegant 
and ungrammatical sentence. ‘Had Dantés 
found nothing, he could not have turned more 
pale,’ a rendering which treats the first clause 
as protasis of a conditional sentence with ii 
suppressed. In such a clause aurait is highly 
irregular, and it is difficult to explain gue.’’ 


Here the editor is evidently mistaken. Waiv<. 
ing the question of elegance, with which an 
English editor of a French text need but 
seldom concern himself, this sentence is gram- 
matically correct. The protasis in French is 
usually introduced by s?# with the imperfect or 
pluperfect Indicative, the latter being often 
replaced by the pluperfect subjunctive. It 
may be also introduced by guand, with the 
conditional in both protasis and apodosis, a 
choice being again left between the forms of 
the conditional past and that of the pluperfect 
subjunctive. A third mode of expression is 
found in the idiomatic use of gue to connect 
the protasis and apodosis ; in this case the use 
of tenses is the same as with guand, but the 
protasis must always stand first. This last 
case applies to Dumas’ sentence. This idio- 
matic gue may be left out altogether. There 
is yet another way of introducing a protasis in 
French; the imperfect or pluperfect subjunc- 
tive may be used with inversion of verb and 
pronoun-subject.—The alternative suggested 
by the editor ‘Dantés could have found 
nothing at which he would have turned more 
pale’ is impossible to reconcile with the 
French.—Cnh. iv, 1. 66. ‘Ce fut A Jocopo a croire 
qu’il faisait un réve. It was enough to make 
Jacopo think he was dreaming.’ Translate: 
Now it was Jacopo’s turn to think he was 
dreaming ; cf. Ch. iii, Il. 414-15. 


The Episodes from ‘ Le Capitaine Pamphile’ 
show in a very eminent degree Dumas’ verve 
and imagination. Nowhere else does the 
great novelist appear to greater advantage as 
a light story teller than in ‘Capitaine Pam- 
phile,’” whose brisk and animated narration 
and perfect fluency of style are very hard to 
match. Such episodes cannot fail to interest 
boys. In the Introduction the editor com- 
plains that English readers seldom sound the 


with French readers. Ch. xiii, 97, ‘a qui la 
respiration semblait manquer, which seemed 
to be almostalive.’ Translate: which seemed 
to be in need of air to breathe. 


ny In Villemain’s ‘Souvenirs des Cent Jours’ 


we have an interesting account of those e- 
ventful days. We are brought into the closest 
contact with the men who acted a leading part 
in that short but poignant drama, and witness 
the development of those political and social 
changes which gave to the battle of Waterloo 
its real significance and made recovery on the 
part of Napoleon impossible. The writer’s 
mind is altogether free from marked prejudice. 
The notes are historical and supply in many 
cases some very desirable information. 


Professor Boielle is well known as an editor 
and admirer of Victor Hugo. He has already 
given us ‘Les Misérables,’ ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris’ ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ ‘ Bug- 
Jargal,’ and now he closes the series with a 
very creditable edition of ‘Quatrevingt-Treize.’ 
The notes, both historical and grammatical, are 
very good in every way; the few added by 
the American editor are equally welcome. 
Ch. I, note 3, read: Prussians instead of 
Russians. 

Jos. A. FONTAINE. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


The Study and Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages. By RICHARD HOCHDORFER, Ph D. 
12mo, 15 pp. Springfield, O. 


Cours de Langue Frangaise. Les Premiers 
Pas. ParL. CHARLES Roux, M.A. Boston: 
Carl Schoenhof, 1892. 12mo, 120 pp. 


THE little essay of Dr. Hochdérfer gives a 
résumé of what modern language teachers 
have for some time perceived to be the proper 
view of the question. The writer condemns 
superficiality, favors a judicious eclecticism, 
and, without neglecting grammar study, ad- 
vises the study of reading matter. He repeats 


last letter of Dumas’ name, in this they agree 
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what has been so often said, but may as well 
be stated here again: 

‘The aim of the study of modern languages 
to which all methods must subserve is the 
culture derived from their literature. The 
assimilation of the best thoughts of other 
nations necessarily broadens our conception 
of things, gives us a deeper insight into life 
and a better understanding of the aspirations 
of our age.”’ 


In my opinion, to this should be added the 
advantage derived from the training of the ear 
and of the vocal organs. The author is not 
unmindful of the necessity of teaching a good 
pronunciation and refers, on page 9, to the 
value and importance of a proper study of 
phonetics. 


The author of ‘Cours de Langue Fran- 
caise ’ says in the ‘‘ Préface”’: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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For a first step all of this would seem some- 
thing of a stride. 

I fear that some pupils will find it impossible 
to tell us who stole the wallet; whose ham- 
mock Joab has; whose chariot Pascal has ;— 
even if they could tell us the name of the 
person who fell a victim to Mary’s charms, 
or who visited Panama. In the phrases to be 
completed the difficulty seems to me equally 
great. Hager charmed—Well, whom did she 
charm? Abraham, of course, but the pupil 
will inquire, what is the equivalent for Abra- 
ham in French? This quandary overcome, 
there remain, however, other difficulties not 
so easily disposed of: Qui a le... ? What? 
Perhaps, ‘‘le chacal,’’ or ‘‘le lac,’? or “le 
bissac’’? Mark chassa sur le.. Possibly, 
“‘lac,’’ but why not ‘‘cap’’? The choice is 
embarrassing. Joab visitale...de... Here 


_ the difficulties become almost insurmountable, 


‘“Ce petit livre, commencé il y a bien des | 
années, a pour but de faciliter, tant a nos . 


notre langue, au moyen d’une méthode que 
nous avons essayé de rendre graduelle, at- 
trayante et naturelle.”’ 


This object he has tried to attain by a series 
of rules and exercises, commencing with the 


compatriotes qu’aux étrangers, l’étude de 


unless we accept ‘‘le Bazar de Sara.””__ 
After noting these characteristics of the 
work, it may be seriously asked: What is the 
advantage of publishing a new book that 
furnishes so little improvement on works al- 


_ ready in use? There is, of course, no telling 


noun and article, and continuing with the | 


verb, abjective, etc. The first lesson is char- 


acteristic. After stating that ‘“‘L’article mascu- | 


lin singulier est Ze (Ex., Le bac)’’ the author 
gives a list of thirty-one words, among which 
we note the following nouns: Ager, Bozar, 
Bissac, Cal, Cap, Chacal, Char, Frac, Gaz, 
Hamac, Joab, Lac, Marc, Panama, Pascal, 
Sac, Sara, Tact, Var. 

This vocabulary is followed by five different 
exercises : 

1. Pronouncing and spelling of each word, 
adding /e to the common nouns, writing all 
the words on the black board. 

2. Replying to a number of questions, for 
example, Qui charma Marc? Qui visita Pana- 
ma? Qui vola le bissac? Pascal a le char de 


qui? 
3. Completing of phrases ; for example, Joab 
visitale....de.... Agarale....de... 


4. Reading a number of sentences. 
5. Parsing of all words that occur in the 


text. 
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what a lively, energetic teacher might do with 
a book like this, provided there be ample 
time given; almost any material is guod 
enough for a teacher who is perfectly master 
of his subject. What is needed most, how- 
ever, is a book that enables a teacher to econo- 
mize time, and, for that purpose, a really 
serviceable text-book must be well graded, 
and rigidly proceed from the simple and easy 
to the complex and difficult, without taking 
anything for granted. It is evident that the 
author of the ‘First step’ takes a great deal for 
granted. 

This method is, nevertheless, not without. 
commendable qualities. To employ the pupil 
as much as possible with the construction of 
sentences tends to make the study interesting _ 
and disciplinary. But this practice pre-sup- 
poses a preliminary kuowledge of French, and 
the book is, therefore, better adapted for ‘‘les 
compatriotes’’ of the author than for “les 
étrangers.”’ 


C. A. EGGERT. 
Vanderbilt University. 
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GERMAN COMPOSITION. 


Selections for German Composition with 
Notes and Vocabulary. By CHARLEs HARRIS. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 12mo, pp. vi, 
143. 

Macmillan’s Course of German Composition. 
First Course: Parallel German English 
Extracts and Parallel English German 
Syntax. By G. EuGENe FASNACHT. 


Materials for German Prose Composition, 
with Notes and Vocabulary. Simple Narra- 
tive, by H. C. G. voN JAGEMANN. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 12mo, pp. vi, 
120+ 168. 


Elements of German Syntax with special 

_ reference to Prose Composition; by H. C. 
G. vON JAGEMANN. Henry Holt and Co. 
12mo, pp. vi, 170. 


Elementary German Prose Composition. 
Selected Passages from Modern English 
Authors for Translation into German with 
Notes, Grammatical Appendix, Tables il- 
lustrating the order of words in German, 
and a complete vocabulary by E. S. Bucn- 
heim, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1893, 
12mo, pp. viii, 108. 


THE appearance of several works, the prepar- 
ation of which has been in part contemporane- 
ous, shows the increased interest in the subject 
of writing German. It is obvious that instruction 
in German’ composition must be different in 
material and method from that in the classics of 
our college days, if a real acquisition is to be 
made by the student and not a mere mastery 
of dry forms. The exercises should be graded, 
practical, interesting, the living speech of living 
men in the familiar expression of thought. 
Several of the grammars in most common 
use are scientific and philosophical in char- 
acter, and afford no aid to the student in 
acquiring the power of expression in the 
language itself, either in speech or writing. 
In such cases, the scope of a German prose 
must be extended, and include a statement of 
the choice and use of words and idioms, 
which cannot be obtained in a dictionary. 
Certain rhetorical and stilistic helps are also 
not out of place. It is useless to turn the 
student loose to select the appropriate word 
in his lexicon. A foreign word apparently 
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identical in meaning may be very different in 
application. 

A manual of this kind should, therefore, 
contain a vocabulary, guiding the student skil- 
fully to the choice of the proper meaning, also 
some statement of principles to supplement 
the grammar, unless the student is to search 
outside the contents of his book for the 
needed information. Even then, and possess- 
ing some knowledge of the order of words, he 
may be helpless, unless he has some memory 
of a thought similarly expressed. To give a 
student a thought and words to use mechani- 
cally like counters, before any true feeling for 


the language has been acquired, is benefi- 


cial only in the lowest degree. Therefore, 
extracts embodying the higher style of prose 
are often worthless ; they contain so much of 
the individuality of the author that they are 
not true to popular expression, and even if 
the pupil should learn laboriously to write any 
such formula, it would be useless as an acqui- 
sition, as he would never have occasion to use 
it a second time. 


This leads us to emphasize the fact that the 
expression of English thought differs in itself 
from German, and only selections which 
admit of natural transmutation into German 
should be selected for a work of this kind. 
Extracts heretofore have been dull, stilted or 
so full of repetitions, that no interest was 
aroused. The thought should be progressive, 
not rest in itself, and hence continuous nar- 
rative, description or dialogue, should be 
chosen for such exercises, and these should 
not exceed in difficulity the German which the 
pupil has already read. English prose of a 
century ago has an archaic coloring at the 
present time. Letters of the early part of the 
present century seem quaint tousnow. Many 
makers of manuals of prose composition have 
not been mindful of the deep distinction 
between the language of literature and of 
ordinary speech. 

Harris’ ‘German Composition’ contains a 
series of graded exercises, in general admira- 
bly chosen, with introductory and narrative 
extracts and a selection of letters. The editor’s 
method of furnishing exercises for re-writing, 
based upon selections in German which con- 
tain the vocabulary and suggest the proper 
idioms, is scientific and valuable. Language, 
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if learned at all, must be learned from lan- 
guage either spoken or written, and no pupil 
can evolve it or determine what it should be. 
Language 7s, and is employed in certain ways, 
and it is the province of the text-book to show 
what this usage is. 

It is our fixed conviction that any attempt to 
teach the writing of a foreign language save 
by transcription is labor lost. It ignores the 
fundamental principle of how language is 
acquired. Thought expressed either in speech 
or writing is purely a matter of imitation. 

Certain fixed forms and analogies must 
dwell as types in the mind according to which 
all other expressions are fashioned. It is con- 
trary to experience to assume as one of these 
editors does, that the scholar who has studied 
German for a year has attained such a feeling 
for the language, and such a discrimination in 
the use of words of related meaning, that his 


translation of difficult extracts, pervaded by | 


un-German idioms, can be anything save ex- 
perimental. The vocabulary and_ parallel 
idioms should be contained in a German ex- 
tract, which the pupil should re-write in con- 
secutive narrative or description. Thus he ac- 
quires a feeling for the language, a knowledge 
of the appropriate word and of its use in 


hence they contain few idioms not admitting 
of ready re-translation. The one criticism 
which would lie against these selections when 
considered alone, is that they are uniformily too 
simple. Mature students will lose their inter- 
est in re-telling so many nursery stories. The 
scholar who expects that his study will con- 
tribute to his ability to write a description of life 
as he is living it will probably be disappointed ; 
he deals with practical things in which fairy 
lore does not aid him. The book alone lacks 
variety, lacks a sinewy language to express 
the experiences which interest men and consti- 
tute life. We understand, however, that it 
represents but a part of the editor’s plan and 
that a second work will contain a variety of 
selections, illustrating various styles of com- 
position. The vocabulary is very large, and so 
far as we have tested it satisfactory. This 
book is accompained by the authors ‘Elements 
of German Syntax.’ The latter presents the 


leading facts of syntax clearly arranged and 


with abundant illustrations, the essential point 
in guiding the student in the use of words and 
constructions. The work shows industry and 


_ skill, and knowledge of a student’s needs, 
_ while containing nothing but what is familiar. 


familiar speech. When the pupil must look | 


to the word of the teacher as the arbiter of the 


cessful work lost. 
show how imperfectly he is equipped for the 
work required of him. 


We note that the editor in his treatment of 
compound verbs adopts a method which he 


_ has before advocated, speaking of prefixes as 
correctness of every expression, confidence in | 


himself is impaired and the spring of suc- | 


Such a necessity would | 


‘‘adverbial and substantive qualifiers ’’ of the 
simple verb, which it is true they are in part, 
and treating them under the head of adverbs. 


His guide to their use here seems to us de- 


Fasnacht’s ‘German Composition’ is in many — 
respects a very serviceable manual, and | 
shows an amount of conscientious work seldom | 


bestowed on a book of this kind. The ex- 
tracts in the first part are good, the use of 
parallel passages in German and English for 
re-writing is retained very successfully. The 
extracts in the second part from Goldsmith, 
Macaulay, Jrving and others, we cannot com- 
mend. The grammatical part is elaborate, 
with, however, occasional errors in idioms. 
More recent competitors in this field are the 
two works of von Jagemann. These works 
_are in general to be commended. The ‘Ger- 
man Prose Composition’ contains largely ex- 
tracts translated into English from the German, 


fective. It would be easy to call attention to 
statements which might be clearer and more 
scientific and comprehensive. The treatment 
of the subjunctive is a case in point. The 
hypothetical period is treated under the head 
of the ‘‘ Potential Subjunctive.’’ There is no 
mention of the conclusion, and, unless we 
have overlooked some points in the author’s 
treatment, no mention of the mood in which 
it is expressed. The incomplete expression of 
a condition and conclusion is not mentioned. 
His special class of ‘‘ verbs of wishing, intend- 
ing, etc.,’’is made up of cases of true indirect 
quotation. Similarly there is no statement 
concerning the subjunctive in doubtful or in- 
credulous questions implying surprise, and 
often dissent, on the part of the speaker. The 
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different uses of the modal auxiliaries are 
capable of clearer discrimination. The ex- 
tensive illustrations in this work distinguish it 
from ordinary grammars and make it a useful, 
practical companion to any German prose. 

Other works having a simple aim to the 
above, such as that of Beresford-Webb, follow 
familiar lines and do not require special charac- 
terization. 

The ‘German Prose’ of Miss Buchheim, the 
latest of these works, attempts briefly to guide 
beginners in writing German and, indirectly, 
to be an introduction to the larger work of Dr. 
C.S. Buchheim. Such a book was certainly 
needed to facilitate the use of its predecessor, 
an elaborate manual of selections from classi- 
cal English writers. It is a carefully prepared 
little book and fulfils well the modest purpose 
of its editor. 


W. T. Hewett. 
Cornell University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GRUNDRISS DER ROMAN. PHILO- 
LOGIE. 


GEEHRTER HERR REDACTEUR: 


In der mir heute zu Gesicht gekommen- 
en Besprechung von Stengel’s Metrik aus 
dem ‘Grundriss der romanischen Philologie’ 
(Mop. Lanc. Notes, Bd. 8, No. 7), erklart 
der Herr Rezensent es als eine bekannte 
Thatsache, dass das Erscheinen des ‘ Grun- 
drisses der romanischen Philologie’ wegen 
Mangel an finanzieller Unterstiitzung unter- 
brochen gewesen sei und dass jetzt diese 
Schwierigkeiten gehoben zu sein schienen. 

Ich erlaube mir demgegeniiber zu bemerken, 
dass nie Schwierigkeiten dieser Art bei dem 
Unternehmen bestanden haben, dass ich keine 
Unterstiitzung von irgendwelcher Seite erbeten 
habe, noch erhalte, dass dies auch durchaus 
unnétig ist, da die grosse Verbreitung des 
Grundrisses eine sichere Grundlage abgiebt 
fiir den buchhandlerischen Erfolg. 

Der einzige Grund der Verzégerung in dem 
Erscheinen des Grundrisses war die Schwie- 
rigkeit fiir die verschiedenen Mitarbeiter, die 
iibernommenen Arbeiten rechtzeitig zu be- 
waltigen. Es ist klar, dass die richtige Ab- 
schatzung von vornherein keine leichte Sache 
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war, und wenn man bedenkt, in welcher 
umfassenden Weise gerade der Herausgeber, 
Herr Professor Gréber, an der Mitarbeiter- 
schaft beteiligt ist und welche erstaunliche 
Arbeitsleistung in seiner ‘Geschichte der 
mittellateinischen Literatur’ sich darbietet, so 
wird es begreiflich erscheinen, dass die Fertig- 
stellung dieser Arbeiten langer gebraucht hat, 
als vorhergesehen war. 

Ich bitte Sie diese Richtigstellung in die 
nachste Nummer der Mop. Lanc. NOoTEs, 
aufzunehmen und verbleibe, 

KARL J. TRUBNER. 
Strassburg, Germany. 


THE PHONETIC SECTION. 


To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs. 


Sirs:—If money enough can be obtained, 
the Phonetic Section will print a summary of 
the facts ascertained thus far by means of the 
various circulars that have been distributed. 
All persons who are interested in the subject 
of American pronunciation are invited to 
contribute something toward defraying the 
expense of this publication. Any one can 
become a member of the Section by sending 
one dollar to the Secretary. 


C. H. GRANDGENT, Secrefary. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“FAR FROM THIS.” 


.To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


Strs :—I should like to have an opinion, or 
opinions, on the phrase which follows:—‘“‘A 
says B owes him money; but far from this 
being the case, A owes B money.”’ Can we, 
without changing the relations of thought, 
substitute, ‘‘the case being far from this”’? 
In other words, does ‘‘ the case’”’ relate to the 
real or the alleged fact? The two aspects 
may be expanded thus: 

“* The real fact | differing widely from | the fact alleged.” 


“far from | this being the case.”’ 


“ the case | being far from | this.” 


If the latter be a correct version, the phrase in 
question is only an inversion: ‘far from this | 
being the case.”’ 

Wm. Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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CORRECTION. 

In Vol. viii (1893), No. 8, col. 503, 1. 19, of 
this Journal, read fale for date. Through in- 
advertence, this proof was not sent to the 
author. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Since the publication of ‘English as she is 
_ spoke,’ nothing more amusing in the way of 
text-books has come to our notice than ‘Long- 
manns’ German Grammar, Complete,’ by J. 
U. Ransom, B. A. (Lond.), Modern Language 
Master at the Royal Institution School, Liver- 
‘pool. The late Mr. Ollendorff would have 
died with envy if he could have seen the 
sentences for translation, particularly those 
of the first part. ‘‘ Diese alten Magde wiirden 
den allerjiingsten Kindern der edeln Schild- 
wachen ihre Fossilien geboten haben p. 37. 
‘The count’s eldest sons, all of whom are 
wandering round the estate for pleasure, have 
lost all traces of their friends, in whom they 
had placed every confidence ;’’ p. 64. 

‘*Will the proud sons of these lazy shep- 
herds have gone alone by that train?”’ P. 30. 
There are also so many violations of both 
English and German idiom, that it-is difficult 
to tell with which language the author is less 
conversant. 


We regret to say that with the completion of 
the sixth volume the publication of the Vier- 
teljahrsschrift fiir Litteraturgeschichte has 
been discontinued. The, editors, Professors 
B. Scuffert, E. Schmidt and B. Suphan, explain 
this action bysthe following quotation from 
Wieland’s ‘Teutscher Merkur’ (1777, p. 280): 
««... Indessen kann und soll mich die Er- 
kanntlichkeit, die ich einer nicht unbetracht- 
lichen Anzahl geneigter Leser schuldig bin, 
nicht abhalten zu sagen, dass es nicht an mir 
{allein] liegt, wenn der teutsche Merkur das 
... nicht hat werden k6nnen, was er, meinem 
ersten Plan und der Erwartung oder Foderung 
des strengeren Theils der Leser zufolge, unter 
giinstigern Umstanden und omy | einer starkern 
Aufmunterung von Seiten des Publikums hatte 
werden sollen...." | 
We are privately informed that under the 
editorship of Professor A. Sauer of Prague, a 
new ‘ Vierteljahrsschrift’ of slightly different 
scope will be published by the firm of Biichner 
in Bamberg, the first number of which will 


soon appear. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. Thomas P. Harrison occupies the po- 
sition of Associate Professor of English at 
Clemson College, Fort Hill, South Carolina. 
His collegiate training was received at the 
South Carolina Military Academy, Charleston, 
S. C., where he was afterwards retained for 
two years (1886-1888) as Assistant in English. 
He then entered the Johns Hopkins Universi- 


ty, and after a graduate course of three yearsin | 


English, German and French (holding a 
Fellowship in English for the year 1890-91) 
won the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. His 
dissertation is on ‘‘ The Separable Prefixes in 
Anglo-Saxon’’ (Baltimore, John Murphy & 
Co., 1892). 


Dr. Charles W. Kent, formerly Professor of 
“English and the Modern Languages at the 
University of Tennessee (see Mop. Lana. 
NOTES, vol. iii, p. 239), now occupies the pro- 
fessorship in the recently founded Linden 
Kent Memorial School of English Literature 
at the University of Virginia. 


Dr. John B. Henneman, of Hampden-Sidney 
College, Virginia (see Mop. Lana. NOTEs, 
vol. v, p. 30) has succeeded Professor Kent as 
Professor of English and the Modern Lan- 
guages at the University of Tennessee. 


Dr. Eugene Leser has become Instructor in 
French at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Leser is a native of Sonderhausen in Thur- 
ingia, where he received his early training. 
From 1882 to 1886 he studied at the University 
of Berlin, attending the lectures of Professors 
Tobler, Zupitza and Johannes Schmidt, and 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1887. His dissertation is entitled, ‘‘ Fehler 
und Liicken in der Li Sermon saint Bernart 
bekannten Predigtsammlung, nebst einem 
lexikalischen Anhange.’’ Dr. Leser came to 
America in the autumn of 1892, and in the 
following January was appointed Instructor in 
French at De Pauw University (Greencastle, 
Indiana). His present appointment dates 
from February. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


PHONETISCHE STUDIEN. VI.BAND. 2. HEFT.— 
Ritschel, Augustin, Das prager deutsch.—Araujo, F., 
Recherches sur la phonétique espagnole. (Suite.)— 
Lenz, Dr. Rudolf, Chilenische studien. iv. v.—Balassa, 
Josef, Kurze darstellung des ungarischen lautsystems. 
i.—Boeddeker, K., Das gesprochene wort und das ge- 
schriebene wort.—Lenz, Rudolf, Kar] Borinski, Grund- 
ztige des systems der artikulirten phonetik.—Storm, 
Joh., Kritischer jabresbericht tiber die fortschritte 
der romanischen philologie.—Jespersen, Otto, Ed. 
Muret, Enzycloptidisches wirterbuch der englischen 
und deutschen sprache.—ten Bruggencate, K., G. Giet- 
mann,S. J., Die aussprache des englischen in systema- 
tischer  vollsttindigkeit, einschliesslich der regeln 
liber quantitiit und akzent.—Wilke, E., Dr. Rudolph 
Degenhardt, Lehrgang der englischen sprache.— 
Rolin, @., Franz Beyer & Paul Passy, Elementarbuch 
des gesprochenen franzisisch. F. Beyer, Ergtinzungs- 
heft zu Beyer-Passy.—Wandschneider, W., Karl 
Ktthn, Franzésische schulgrammatik. Ders., Franzé- 
sisches lesebuch ftir anftinger. Hugo Fischer, 
Ubungsstticke zu Ktihn, Kleine franzésische schul- 
grammatik.—Beyer, A., Textausgaben franz. und engl. 
schriftsteller: Nr. 8. Sketches by ‘“‘ Boz.” Nr. 10. 
Selections from the History of Sandford and Merton. 
Nr. 11. Le Chevrier de Lorraine von Emile Souvestre. 
Bibliothéque francaise: Bd. 3. Madeleine, Extraits de 
l’ouvrage de J.Sandeau. Bd. 8. Courage et bon cceur, 
anecdotes du temps de l’empire. Bd. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Rosa. Une histoire de jeune fille par Madame de 
Pressensé. Bd. 40, 41. Petite Mére, par Madame de 
Pressensé.—Bd. 44, 45, 46, 47. Hector Malot, Sans 
Famille. Bd. 51. Alphonse Daudet, Le Petit Chose.— 
Bd. 52. Perles de la prose francaise pour jeunes 
demoiselles. English Library: Bd. 30. A Sunday 
Club in Germany.—Sabersky, Dr. Heinrich, Brief an 
den herausgeber.—Rambeau, A., Die vierte nordische 
philologenversammlung.—V., W., Die reform in Wtirt- 
temberg.—V., W., Unsere ‘“‘neue methode”’ in England. 
in.—V., W., Die methode Gouin in England. i.—HEFT. 
3.—Araujo, F., Recherches sur la Phonétique Es- 
pagnole.—Lenz, Dr. Rudolf, Chilenische studien. vi. 
vii.—Balassa,Josef, K urze darstellung des ungarischen 
lautsystems. ii.—Swoboda, Wilhelm, Die schreibung 
geographischer namen.—Hoffmann, Hugo, Krumbach, 
Karl Julius, Deutsche sprech- lese- und sprachtibung- 
en. Ders. Sprich lautrein und richtig !—Flaschel, H., 
Breymann-Meeller, Franzésisches tibungsbuch ftir 
gymnasien. Dr. Hermann Breymann, Ergiinzungen 
zum franzisischen unterricht an gymnasien. Dr. 
Anton Rauschmaier, Franzésisches vokabularium 
auf etymologischer grundlage.—Beyer, A., C. Massey, 
In the Struggle of Life.—Passy, Paul, Réponse a la 
critique de Beyer-Passy, Elementerbuch des ge- 
sprochenen franzésisch, par M. G. Rolin.—Rolin, @., 
Hierzu anmerkung.—V., W., Die methode Gouin in 
England. ii.—V., W., Ein vortrag von A. M. Bell tiber 
die R-laute.—V., W., Die phonetischen apparate. 


SPRACHEN UND LITTERATUREN. XC. BAND. 3. 


| 
ArcHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN | 
HEFT. —Zupitza, Julius, The Prouerbis of Wysdom.— | 
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Ryssel, V., Die syrische Wbersetznng des Pseudo- 
Callisthenes. Ins Deutsche ftibertragen. (Fortset- 
zung).—Bolte, Johannes, Nachtriigliches zum Murchen 
vom Tanze des Miénches im Dornbusch.—Holthausen, 
F., Nachtrag zu Archiv xc, 143 ff.—Z., J.. Zu Burghs 
Ubersetzung der Disticha Catonis.—Z., J.. Was jeder- 
mann wissen und andere lehren muss.—Buchholtz, H., 
Zu dem altspanischen Laberinto amoroso.—@loede, 
0., A. Engelien, Grammatik der neuhochdeutschen 
Sprachen. 4. verbesserte Auflage.—Loeschhorn, H., 
J. Hopf und K. Paulsiek, Deutsches Lesebuch ftir 
héhere Lehranstalten. Abteilung ftir Obersekunda. 
Proben der Dichtungen des Mittelalters eingerahmt 
im einen kurzen Abriss der Litteraturgeschichte. 
Bearbeitet von Dr. E. Henrici. Achte, den neuen 
Lehrpliinen gemiiss abgetinderte Auflage.—Gloede, 0., 
G. Legerlotz, Mittelhochdeutsches Lesebuch. Mit 
Einleitung und Wérterbuch nebst einem Anhang von 
Denkmilern aus iilteren und neueren Mundarten.— 
Gloede, 0., Otto Gtintter, Walther von der Vogelweide 
mit einer Auswahl aus Minnesang und Spruchdich- 
tung. Mit Anmerkungen und einem Wdrterbuch.— 
Eggenschwyler, Zernial, Prof. Dr. U., Englische Gram- 
matik nebst Lesebuch ftir die Obersekunda des Gym- 
nasiums.—Mueller, Ad., Dr. David Asher, Die Fehler 
der Deutschen beim mtindlichen Gebrauch der eng- 
lischen Sprache. 6. Auflage. Dr. David Asher, Die 
wichtigsten Regeln der englischen Syntax. 2. Auflage. 
Mueller, Ad., S. Oepke, Kleine englische Vorschule.— 
Mueller, Ad., A. Mauron, Petite Grammaire anglaise. 
3. Auflage.—Opitz, G@., English Pronunciation and 


| English Vocabulary. Methodische Anleitung zum 


Erlernen der englischen Aussprache und deutsch- 
englisches Vokabular. Mit Bezeichnung der Aus- 
sprache. Zum Schul- und Selbstunterricht. Von 
Albert Benecke. 7. Auflage.—Opitz, G., Englisches 
Lesebuch von Dr. Ew. Geerlich.—Z., J.. Aunt Anne, 
By Mrs. WK. Clifford.—Z., J., Lady Verner’s Flight. 
By Mrs. Hungerford.—1Z., J.,The Snare of the Fowler. 
By Mrs. Alexander.—4Z., J.. A Stumble on the Thres- 


hold. By James Payn.—4Z., J., Dark. A Tale of the 
Down Country.—4Z., J.. The Great Shadow and Be- 
yond the + By A. Conan Doyle.—Z., J., By Celia’s 
Arbour. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By Walter 
Besant and James Rice.—Z., J., From One Generation 


; to Another. By Henry Seton Merriman.—4Z., J., The 


Tauchnitz Magazine. xviii (January). xix (Febru- 
ary).—Thiergen, 0., Buchners Lehrmittel ftir den 
franzésischen Unterricht.—Mueller, Ad., Dr. Her- 
mann C, Soltmann, Das ponguceuteens Halbjahr des 
franzésischen Unterrichts in der héheren Miidehen- 


| schule.—Sarrazin, Joseph, Ulrich Meier, Uber P. Cor- 
neilles Erstlingsdrama ‘ Mélite,’ nebst einem Beitrag 
| zum Leben Jean de Mairets.—Sarrazin, Joseph, Fran- 
| gois Coppée. Ausgewtihlte Erziihlungen, zum Schul- 


ebrauch herausgeg. von Ad. Gundlach.—Tobler, 
dolf, Cortesie de tavola in latino e in provenzale.— 
Zenker, R., Dammann, Otto, Die allegorische Canzone 
des Guiraut de Calanso: ‘A leis cui am de cor e de 
saber’ und ihre Deutung.—Buchholtz, H., Sofonisba, 


| dramma storico de Girolamo de Rada. Giace |’Alta 


Cartago e appena i segni delle alte sue ruine il lido 
serba. Tasso. Coymelir we Movapl MEE TE 
deuév veyn L’augelletto cui rapi il nibbio 

ii sua madre non vide. Verso Albanese.—Bnehholtz, 

-, Bibliothek spanischer Schriftsteller herausgegeb- 
en von Dr. Adolf Kressner.—Hoelscher, L., Programm- 
schau.— Verzeichnis der vom 20. Februar bis zum 5. 
A — bei der Redaktion eingelaufenen Druck- 
schriften. 
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